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THE FARMER’S HOME IN JUNE 


And then behold the farmer at his hearth, 

Planning the duties of the coming morn; 

How one ehall wield the axe or spade the earth, 

Another’s task to till the tender corn: 

Around him sit the ful household train ; 

And he, by Nature’s right, their guide ard head, - 

Than this, what juster power, what higher reign! 

The lads marked well whate’er the father said, 

By hie exp: rience taught, and by his wisdom led. 
Tuomas ©. Upnam, in A Cottage Life 


oyous, fresh, 

a> inspiring Month 
eof June! No 
days in the year 
display more 

m an ifestations 

of Divine wis- 


ee er. None pre- 

sent more evi- 

E= dence that the 

- country and the 

p farm are the 

: places where 

health, usefulness, and 

f: found. With the poet quoted 

above, we agree, that there 

is no place where one can ex- 

ercise a juster power, or en- 

joy a higher reign. Some of 

the most instructive and in- 

spiring scenes of life, we have witnessed in the 
family and surroundings of the farmer’s home ; 
where industry and frugality, coupled with an 
undoubting trust and faith, blunted the sharp 





edge of life’s trials, and brought all into har- 
mony with the peaceful and lovely aspects of 
external nature. 

In his charming book, the ‘‘Mirror of the 
Montbs,” the author says : ‘Summer is come— 
come, but not to stay; at least not at the com- 
mencement of the month. 

“Spring may now be considered as em- 
ployed in completing her toilet, and for the 
first weeks of this month, putting on those last 
finishing touches which an accomplished beauty 
never trusts to any hand but her own. In the 
woods and groves also, she is still clothing 
some of her noblest and proudest attendants 
with their new annual attire. The oak until 
now has been nearly bare; and, of whatever 
age, has been looking old all the winter and 
spring, on account of its crumpled branches 
and wrinkled rind. Now, of whatever age, it 
looks young, in virtue of its new green, lighter 
than all the rest of the grove.” 

Nature’s book, in June, should be our con- 
stant companion. It is one that can make 
‘‘every man his own poet” for the time being; 
and there is, after all, no poetry like that 
which we create for ourselves. 

But we must not pause now to give more 
than a passing moment to sentiment. What 
has already been done in the spring work will 
be in vain, unless the springing crops are 
faithfully attended to. The soil must be kept 
light, weeds destroyed, and all superfluous 
plants carefully taken away. Very much de- 
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pends upon this in nearly all the crops.. The 
Indian corn will produce more grain with three 
stalks to a hill, than with six, at the common 
distances at which hills are placed. The small 
grains—especially on rich ground—will yield a 
larger crop of the seed when thinly sowed, than 
where a thick seeding has been given. Car- 
rots, beets, and indeed all the root crops, yield 
more abundantly when they have ample room, 
than if crowded. In a crop of Swedes or 
mangolds, twelve inches apart will give a bet- 
ter return than six or eight inches will; there 
will be more pounds of roots to the acre. 


This holds true in fruits as well as grains 
and roots. Especially is this the case with 
grapes, pears and peaches, In raising grapes 
under glass, no success would attend the effort, 
unless the most severe thinning out were re- 
sorted to. To take away three from every 
five grapes in the Black Hamburg variety is 
scarcely enough. Crops frequently fail to be 
profitable from a want of proper attention to 
thinning them. 

The most important business of the farm 
through much of the month of June, is that of 
cultivating the crops which have been com- 
mitted to the soil, so that they shall attain the 
. greatest possible vigor and perfection. 

Prompt and thorough hoeing is the key to 
these results. Stop the hoe and the profits 
cease. Nature, kind as she is, will no more 
carry on the plant to perfection after it has 
been started, without care, than she will drive 
the printing press or the factory wheel, after 
they have been constructed by the mechanic. 
If there were no weeds, and the earth alone 
were to sustain the plants, the hoe might rust 
in idleness; but so long as weeds invade, and 
the leaves of plants spread themselves to the 
sun and air for a considerable portion of their 
food, the hoe and cultivator cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 

Give the vegetable garden more attention 
than heretofore. No part of the farm, we 
think, is more profitable than that which yields 
all the fresh fruits and vegetables which the 
family require. Few farmers are aware how 
much of a bill it would cost to supply the table 
‘bountifully with a variety of the fruits and ve- 
getables which ought to be in use through the 
year. Not only is health promoted by such 
use, but there is direct and unmistakable hap- 
piness enjoyed in planting and rearing, as well 





as in eating them. By sowing seeds of let- 
tuce, radishes, cabbage, &c., these vegetables 
may be had until late in autumn. 

Hayine.—We must urge upon the reader 
once more the importance of commencing hay- 
ing early. Proofs enough of the importance 
of this have been given in these columns here- 
tofore, so that we need not dwell upon them 
now. Our observation has convinced us that, 
so far as weather is concerned, the most fa- 
vorable time for making hay is the last ten 
days in June, and the first ten in July. Asa 
general thing, also, the grass cut during this 
period is worth much more than most of that 
cut later. The evidence, too, is clear that 
grass cut while in the blossom and cured with- 
out much exposure to the sun, is very much 
more valuable than that cut later, and exposed 
a part of two or three days to sun and air. 
Grass cut early and made mostly in the cock, 
retains more fully the grass qualities, and this 
all stock like better than any other feed. 

Pruninc.—From the middle to the last of 
this month is the best time to prune apple or 
most other trees. 

In JuNE— 


‘*The farmer in his field, 

Draws the rich mould around the tender maize 
While hope, bright pinioned, points to coming days, 
‘When all his toil’s shall yield 

An ample harvest, and around his hearth 
There shall be laughing eyes and tones of mirth.” 





HOUSING MANURES. 

In a late article in the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, Dr. Nichols says, the fertilizing 
elements in excrement are mostly soluble in 
water, and when the barnyards are drenched 
with it, they usually overflow, and the valua- 
ble portions are carried away. This is what 
every farmer sees and knows, but there is 
much difference in opinion as to the amount 
of such loss; many believing it is not great, 
and perhaps it is not under some circum- 
stances. To test the question, however, one 
parcel of manure taken from a water-soaked 
heap and another from a parcel preserved in 
barn cellar were analyzed, with the following 


result :— 
Epes. Shei 
Nitrogen «+++ «+» «1.85 per cent, 

Solubie organic matters .1.78 ‘“ 6.22 


Soluble inorganic matters 267 ‘“ 
Phosphoric Acid ....9.20 “ 
Po and soda. ...-0.79 


On this the Dr. remarks :—‘‘It will be no- 
ticed that in the nitrogen (ammonia forming 
constituent, ) the soluble organic and inorganic 
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bodies, and potash and soda salts, there is a 
loss in the exposed manure, which renders it 
of less than half the money value of the other. 
The quality and the preservation of manures 
supply topics which should be presented to 
farmers very often, that they may be led 
clearly to understand the whole subject, and 
provide against losses, which are of a most 
serious nature. We shall refer to this impor- 
tant matter again.” 





for the New England Farmer. 
THE GARDEN IN JUNE. 


The success and profit of the garden de- 
nds more on the attention given to it in 
une, than in any succeeding month of the sea- 
son; for upon the rapidity of healthy growth, 
depends, in a great measure, the excellence of 
most garden vegetables for the table. How 
to promote and maintain this growth is an im- 
portant question. Thorough tillage is more 
essential than is generally supposed, and this 
must be the great work of the month. Jethro 
Tull’s theory of til was founded on true 
scientific principles. 1f one doubts the effects 
of tillage, it is very easy to determine the 
question, on his soil, by a little experiment 
tried side by side. Take two similar parcels 


of ground ; cultivate one in the most thorough 


manner, comminuting and stirring the soil 
deep and frequently, while the other receives 
only ordinary attention, and observe the dif- 
ference. Still, some varieties of plants should 
not be forced too rapidly, as their growth may 
be in a wrong direction, developing the less, 
instead of the more valuable parts; but gen- 
erally there is little danger in this direction, 
providing the seed be thoroughbred. Little 
good, however, from stirring the soil in wet 
weather, though hand weeding may be advan- 
tageously done at this time, as the plants are 
less injured than if the weeds are pulled in a 
dry time. The drier the weather the more 
beneficial is it to stir the soil, provided the 
rootlets of the plants be not touched. Liquid 
manure is most advantageously applied in 
showery times, just previous to rain or during 
a moderate shower. Watering once com- 
menced, must be kept up; watering the plant 
effects but little—it is the soil that needs mois- 
tening, not the surface alone, but that which 
lies below; if applied to the surface, it com- 
pacts and makes a crust; if below, it softens 
and loosens. 

AsparaGus.—Too long cutting close may 
injure the strength of the roots. It is better 
to cease cutting near the close of the month. 
As green peas and string beans come, there is 
less need of asparagus. Give it a dressing of 
good superphosphate and let it grow. 

Beans.—There is yet time for pon bee 
pole and dwarf; if done at once, small Limas 
will mature by diligent careful culture. Give 





those already planted frequent hoeing when 


EETS.—Long blood and blood turnip may 
be sown in good deep, rich, mellow soil, an 
time before the middle of the month, for fi 
and winter use. Hoe, thin and carefully cul- 
tivate early sown. A handy tool, in the ab- 
sence of a seed sower, for planting beet and 
like seed is to make @ Pek g of one or two 
inch stuff, insert short pins on the outer edge, 
six inches apart, mount it on a shaft with han- 
dle; with this mark out the rows with inch- 
deep holes for the seed; into each hole drop 
a seed and cover with hoe. 

Canpace, and dil this family of plants, ma 
be transplanted any time during the mon 
for autumn use. Remember the cabbage loves 
a rich, not over dry and frequently stirred soil. 
Set the roots deep, half or more the length of 
the stem down. 

Carrots sown the first of the month will 
make a crop, if the seed be soaked and dried 
in plaster. 

SELERY.—Seed may be sowed for the win- 
ter crop. Prick out young plants to have a 
good supply of stocky, well grown ones for 
transplanting in July. Transplant about the 
middle of the month, for the fall crop, into 
well manured drills, four feet apart, trenches 
a foot deep, putting in three to six inches of 
manure and mellow the bed well. 

Corn.—Continue to plant Crosby’s earl 
and Trimbles, for a succession, until the mid- 
dle of July. Frequent hoeing and encourage- 
ment with top dressing or liquid manure is 
good to induce rapid growth and early matu- 
rity. 

CucumBers, MELONs AND SquasHEs.—Cu- 
cumbers for succession and for —— may 
be put in any time during the month. Frames, 
&c., for protection from insects, should be 
removed before the plants crowd them. A 
little encouragement with liquid manure, ashes, 
plaster, &c., will forward the plants rapidly 
and often serve to keep off the striped bugs ; 


‘but a few moments in hand-picking in the 


morning, while the dew is on, will generally 
prove successful in keeping them off. Look 
to the under side of squash leaves for eggs of 
the squash bug. 

Eaa Piants.—These require a rich, well 
ulverized soil that is neither wet or dry. 
orse manure seems to agree best with the 

egg plant. Hoe and water frequently. 

InsEects.—June is the month when insects 

are abundant and do the garden the most dam- 
age. They are as fond of young tender ve- 
getation as their superiors are of good vegeta- 
bles, and are bound to have their share unless 
closely watched and destroyed. Whale oil 
soap, in weak solution, as well as successive 
flocks of young chickens and turkeys are the 
best preventives. 

Letruce.—Few varieties do well after hot, 

dry weather comes on; but late sown gay be 
transplanted into well prepared soil, and with 
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suitable watering, &c., will form large, nice 
heads. Seed may be sown in shady, rather 
moist soil, and yet do well, under good care. 

Ontons complete their growth early ; there- 
fore it is important to force growth by thin- 

ing and frequent culture. Potato onions, 
(best of all for the table,) may be planted as 
late as the first week in June, six to ten inches 
apart, in rich, fine surface soil. 

Parsnxips.—Seed should have been sown 
earlier, but may be yet done at once, in deep, 
rich, mellow soil; Tee and keep the surface 
mellow, and water with liquid manure. 

Pras.—Sow for late summer use and for 
seed, Those who would avoid buggy peas, 
should grow their seed from late planted peas, 
as the bugs do not trouble if sowed after mid- 
summer. 

RapisHEs. —Sow the Long Scarlet, in gen- 
erously rich soil, among other crops, where 
they will be partially shaded. They will re- 
pay watering with liquid manure. ve some 
of the earliest and best, to grow seed from for 
future use. 

Ravpars.—Present facilities for canning 
and preserving, enable us to have a supply of 
this excellent pie material, the year through. 
Cut up and dry, bottle or can a good supply 
for winter, when such a change will be accept- 
able, and leave no seed stalks to grow. 

Tomators.—Transplant for main crop. 
Hoe frequently and pinch in side shoots. 
Trained to a single stem, tied to a pole or 
stake, they seem to do best. 

TRANSPLANTING.—During June the larger 
part of transplanting of garden and field plants 
is done. It is necessary, in order to devel- 
op certain plants, that this operation should 
be performed, and to do it successfully with 
the least trouble and greatest certainty, the 
ground should be well prepared as to tilth, 
fertility, &c., and the transplanting be done 
during a moist, cloudy spell. It is said that 
plants removed after sundown and qoeng Se 
night time will not show that they have been 
disturbed, by wilting, &c., but will retain 
their freshness. 

WEEDS are easiest destroyed by taking them 
as soon as they appear above ground in a clear, 
warm day. ‘Those which grow from subter- 
ranean roots are more difficult of extermina- 
tion; but if the stems and roots are persis- 
tently cut, dug and pulled off, time will com- 
plete their destruction. 

Vacant Spors.—A good gardener has 
none ; he always finds some en occupy all 
his space profitably. . H. Warre. 

South Windsor, Conn., 1870. 





Goop Freep ror Goop Butrzer.—I once 
bought a Soin of twenty tubs of butter, all 
made from the same cows the same season 
Some eight tubs 
, sound, yellow butter; some eight 
it was very light colored and soft 


and by the same person. 
were 
more 





with a disagreeable flavor; some four tubs 
shaded down from yellow to white, and the 
color the index of quality. Careful investiga- 
tion developed the fact, that the good butter 
was made from good grass feed ; and the . 
later in the season, when the had failed 
from drought, and the cows lived upon briars 
and leaves. A man changed the feed of his 
cows from corn meal and hay to potatoes and 
hay; it lessened the quantity of butter, and 
the color was lighter. Hence the importance 
of good feed. It is profitable to feed corn 
meal at all times excepting when grass is new 
and plenty, and it isnot lost then. A piece of 
land five rods by two, to each cow, sowed 
with southern corn will supply the deficiency 
of the pastures in the last of the season for 
two or three months, and save the mowin; 
more than the cost.—David Goodale, in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Times. 





MY ROW. 


How’ well I mind when I was young, 
With hair as brown as tow; 

My father tock me out with him, 
And taught me how to hoe. 


That I might not be overtaxed, 
1004 Salted the next 
oed one hill and ekipped the 
And so made half a man, 


I then was small, just in my teens, 
Aud fall of hope and joy; 

Knew little of « hat labor means, 
A happy, farmer’s boy. 


Ambition seized my youthful breast, 
I would nt lag behind; 


I hoed each row just like the rest, 
Until the sun oltned. 


How glad was I when sunsct came, 
‘The hour when labors close; 
The joy I felt, it has no name, 
As well each workman knows, 


Ye sons of toil who wield the hoe, 
Or daily speed the plough, 

Or elsewhere hoe life’s painful row, 
With sweat upon the brow, 


Toil on I say, there’s one grand thought, 
Which should encourage you; 

Good heaith and strength cannot be bought, 
Bo let us hoe it through. 

Hi. K. Fisher, tn American Farmer. 





AYRSHIRES FOR THE SOUTHWEST.—A lady 
of great intelligence, and of much experience 
with improved cattle, writes to a frienu of the 
South Land, as follows: Afteran experience of 
twenty years, the Ayrshires have proved to be 
the only cows able to stand the severity of a 
Southern summer. The Durham and Devon 
stock are both liable to fevers, and conse- 
quently to a great decrease of milk; but the 
Ayrshire thrive perfectly even upon the com- 
mon pasturage of the country. The Devon 
when — — the Ayrshire, make very fine 
oxen. But for milking purposes, the Ayr- 
shire exceed all others, becoming as hardy as 
the Creole cows. 
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BONE MANURE. 
ONG as bones have 
been used as a fer- 
tilizer, their effect 
and operation are 
not well understood 
by farmers. It has 
been supposed that 
the nutritive prop- 
erties of bones, 
when applied to 
the soil, are rapidly 
exhausted. This, 
however, appears 
not to be the fact. 
In England, where the actual value of manu- 
res is estimated on the basis of experiments, 
and where exactness is observed in analyses, 
it has been ascertained that the mineral con- 
stituents of the bone—particularly the phos- 
phates—are discoverable in the soil for years 
after bone manure has been applied, even when 
tae ground has been cropped with vegetables 
supposed, or rather known, to appropriate 
this manure in what may be termed excessive 
quantities. 

As there are still many who are not willing 
to grant much efficacy to bone manure, and as 
it has been sharply criticised on several recent 
occasions, it is well to present something on 
the other side of the question, and we, there- 
fore, give below the chief points of a paper 
on the analysis of the soils of a farm in Eng- 
land, the property of, and occupied by, C. H. 
T. Hawkins, Esq. Its object was to test the 
durability of bone dust as a manure, fora 
period of ten years. 

It appears that a piece of waste ground was 
broken from a common and tilled in turnips, 
the larger part of which was manured with 
bone-dust, at the rate of twenty-four bushe!s 
to the acre. In the two following years it was 
successively cropped with oats, and with the 
last crop laid down to permanent pasture, in 
which state it has remained ever since. 

Ten years after the application the effect of 
the bone-dust could be plainly distinguished— 
the grass, as far as the eye could reach, hav- 
ing a rich sward; while the adjoining part, 
where no bone-dust had been applied, had a 
coarse, sterile appearance ; the difference be- 
ing as great as if a line had been drawn be- 
tween rich pasture, and scanty, coarse herb- 
age. 





Samples of these two divisions of soil were 
sent to Mr. Hunt, then curator of the Muse- 
um of Economic Geology, to be analyzed, in 
order to ascertain if the bone could be de- 
tected after the lapse of ten years. Mr. Hunt, 
it should be here observed, was altogether ig- 
norant of the object of the analysis. The re- 
sult, however, was perfectly satisf: actory, inas- 
much as he readily detected the bone in that 
portion of the field on which it had been ap- 
plied ten years before. 

The following are the analyses :— 

Substances = 1, 
Water evaporated by stove O,eeve 14.06 
Vegetable and animal matters burnt off, : 21201 
Bilton and Silicious grit, ... 


Oxide ofiron,... + eae 
Carbonate of lime, es ue ae a ok 


3 
ase 


Bulpostect limes. + 
Muriaies,. .. sae 
Alumina, ...+ses 
Phosphate of lime, e ee 
Phosphate of magnesia, . ee 
Potash, . cee 
Humus and soluble alkalies, overs 

It was deduced from these experiments, dant 
the principal manuring properties of the bone 
existed in the earthy matters, which constitute 
about two-thirds of the bone, and not in the 
oily and gelatinous parts, constituting the re- 
maining third. 

The bones of animals are derived originally 
from the hay, straw, and other products of 
the soil which the animals consume as food. 
More than one-half the weight of bones con- 
sists of the phosphate of lime and magnesia, 
‘‘Upon every acre of land appropriated to the 
growth of wheat, clover, potatoes or turnips, 
forty pounds of bone-dust will be found suffi- 
cient to furnish an adequate supply of phos- 
phates for three successive crops.” 

It is hardly a fair experiment to use bones 
once or twice, and form an opinion upon their 
merits, whether the experiment succeeds or is 
a failure. There are certain atmospheric, or 
other conditions always affecting the manures 
applied. We have known persons use guano 
from the same bag, one of whom found de- 
cided advantages from it, while the other de- 
clared he ‘‘would not team it twenty miles for 
it.” The same results have occurred in the 
use of bones, superphosphate of lime and 
other fertilizers. In order to form intelligent 
opinions with regard to special manures, we 
must apply them on different soils, cultivate 
the crops where they are applied precisely as 
those are where manure is used, and then 
carefully compare results. 
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The compounds put off upon the farmer as 
fertilizers bave proved of so little value that 
Lundreds are discourdged from using anything 
in the form of compact manure. Many of these 
special articles are a compound of ‘‘villainous 
smells,” too disgusting to become common on 
the farm; they ought to be two feet under it. 
The article called superphosphate of lime is 
usually nauseous to a high degree. It cught 
not to be so, and probably would not, if it did 
not contain rotting animal matter in some 
form. This odor affords olfactory evidence 
that the article is not a pure one; that it con- 
tains matter that is not worth one-quarter 
part the price demanded for it. We hold in 
our left hand, now, while writing, a ball of 
nearly pure superphosphate of lime. It is as 
harmless as a ball of wax, and instead of be- 
ing disgusting, its odor is pleasant. 





For the New England Farmer, 
THE FLOOD IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


House and Barn Cellars fall—Liquid Manuring—Farm 
Implements and Sitting Hens take a Bath—Freaks of 
Brahmas—Hints on Irrigation. 


This rainy morning, I catch up my pen to 
say, that after an absence of nearly three years 


from the farm, my hand is again at the plough, 
or will be as soon as the weather and season 


permit. But the rain, howit has come! And 
the melted snow, how that bas come down from 
the hills and woodlands, and filled the streams 
with mighty rushing waters, which have poured 
down rivulet and ravine, and flooded every- 
thing, higher up than any old high-water mark. 
Wells are full to overflowing, house cellars 
have become cisterns, and the barn cellars— 
what a plight they are in. A system of bail- 
ing and draining has been going on never be- 
fore experienced. We shall see what eff-ct 
liquid manure has upon the crop with which 
it may come in contact, as it has been poured 
out from the drenched manure heap, by ladle 
and drain. Perhaps we may get an experi- 
ence that will lead us on after Alderman Me- 
chi, and cause us to adopt his plan of liquid 
manuring. We shall see. We are driven, 
sometimes, by the force of circumstances, into 
a ‘‘corner,” and thereby make important dis- 
coveries. 

It would have been amusing, no doubt, 
could you have seen the plight many of us 
farmers were in at the height of the late flood. 
Pigs were wallowing in the poached manure 
pile; carts and wagons stored in the cellar as 
a safe and dry place, were axle deep in water ; 
ploughs, harrows and cultivators were in wa- 
ter deep enough to swim them, had they not 
been too heavy; and the poor hens that were 
so unfortunate as to be sitting in what was 





supposed to be a safe and dry place, were 
gradually reminded that they must leave or be 
submerged, together with their hopes of a fu- 
ture brood of little chicks, in the rising flood. 
There was a hurrying to and fro in hot haste, 
in attempts to save next autumn dinners from 
being cheated of the boiled or roast chicken. 
But with the fancy or whim that hens have of 
late, most of their labor must be in vain, for 
they set, or wont eet, just as they please. 
Two of my nice, clever, social, agreeable, 
companionable Brahma young ladies were 
each indulged with a nest full of eggs, brought 
from a distant farm-yard, because it is thought 
best to change eggs for hatching, with our 
neighbors, even if we the same breed. 
They behaved very lady-like, and appeared 
very motherly for nearly two weeks, and then 
without applyin for leave of absence, they 
walked o ans forgot to return till the two 
nestfuls of eggs were cold as snow balls. But 
they soon showed a disposition to reset, and 
they are in full blast again, but so encom- 
passed with barriers that they can’t get out of 
remembering distance of their nests. We 
shall see what will come of them. But I find 
they are so careless they have broken some of 
their eggs. Hens don’t do now as they used 
to, when they would lay, set and hatch without 
tending. As things now appear, there must 
be professional chicken doctors and nurses, 80 
far have we wandered from the old track. 
This is all right, perhaps, for the more our 
circumstances force us to study and labor, the 
more perfect is the character, on the principle 
that idleness begets moral disease. ' 
But letting alone morals and philosophy, and 
going to facts, the results of this spring flood 
should induce many farmers to pay more at- 
tention to irrigation. Let the results of flood- 
ing be noticed the coming season. If not 
mistaken in my own experience, many will be 
the extra tons of hay grown from the over- 
flowing of meadows. To secure the advan- 
tage in future, let dams be so arranged in the 
brooks that at high water the grounds shall be 
flooded, and then the water gradually run off. 
Excuse this hasty line, for I must here put 
in the (.) and haste to the station. 
Yours for the farm, Z. B 
Weare, N. H., April 25, 1870. 





For the New Zngland Farmer, 


MEDICAL TOPICS, 
BY A MEDICAL MAN, 
Health and Disease. 


The human body is composed of solids and 
fluids, and when the former perform their 
functions properly, and the latter retain their 
normal purity, body is in a state of abso- 
lute health. But this perfection of health is 
ideal; it never actually exists. An examina- 
tion of the bodies of the healthiest persons 
would, doubtless, reveal its of some 
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kind. In short, health and disease are so im- 
age merged into each other that the 
ine of demarcation cannot be drawn with pre- 
cision. The same is true of other depart- 
ments of knowledge. It is not easy, for ex- 
ample, to settle the boundaries of the animal 

vegetable kingdoms, and yet there is 
rarely any practical embarrassment in distin- 
guishing an animal from a vegetable. So 
with re to health, if an important disease 
of any kind exists, the fact of its existence is, 
in most cases, sufficiently obvious. 

A disease is called organic when some 
change of structure or of composition has 
taken place in one or more of the organs, and 
JSunctional when only the function or action of 
an organ or of organs is deranged or sus- 
pended. The same disease may be either 
acute, subacute or chronic. A disease is acute 
when it has a certain degree of intensity, and 
and runs a rapid career. As a general rule, 

rsons suffering from acute disease are con- 

ined to their beds. A subacute disease has 
less oy does not compel the patient to 
keep his bed, and does not always prevent 
him from being about, or even pursuing his 
usual occupation. A chronic disease is one 


which is subacute in its character, slow in 
its progress, and protracted in its continuance. 

in, diseases are either constitutional or 
local. A constitutional disease is one in which 
several or all of the organs are affected, and in 
which the fluids of the body are more or less 


depraved. A local disease is one which is 
seated in a particular organ, and does not ne- 
cessarily affect the general system. | 

Another division of diseases is one which 
has reference to the manner of their occur- 
rence. Thus, diseases which affect many per- 
sons at the same time are called epidemic 
diseases ; those which are peculiar to the inhab- 
itants of particular countries or sections of 
country are called endemic diseases; and those 
which arise from occasional causes, as cold, 
heat, fatigue, &c., are called sporadic dis- 
eases. Diseases which are propagated by the 
miasm or effluvia emitted from the bodies of 
persons affected with the same disease are 
called infectious, and those which are com- 
municated from one person to another, by 
contact, are called contagious. Some diseases 
are both infectious and contagious. Hooping 
cough, measles, &c., are infectious; itch, sy- 
pres. &c., are contagicus, and small pox is 

th infectious and contagious. 

There was formerly much discussion among 
medical men relative to the seat or starting 
point of disease. Some held that in all gen- 
eral or constitutional diseases, the primary 
affection is in the solids of the body,—these 
were termed solidists. Others contended that 
in such diseases the fluids are primarily af- 
fected, and such were called humoralists, or 
advocates of the humoral pathology. The 
modern and, doubtless, the true doctrine is 





that in all constitutional diseases, both solids 
and fluids are affected, and that either may 
be the seat of the first morbid action. 

The causes of disease will be the subject of 
our next article. 





An ExpertmMent in Curtnc Hay.—Last 
summer I took four men and went into a piece 
of good herdsgrass and clover, when it was 
about fit to cut, and just after the dew was off. 
I mowed about four tons. In three anda 
half hours it was stowed away in a space of 
twelve by twenty-four feet, on scaffold. On 
two sides it was double boarded, on one end 
was a mow of hay, on the front or floor side, 
it was exposed to the air; on the bottom and 
top was put about one foot of swale hay that 
was worth about two-thirds of the value of 
good hay. The result was I lost all the good 
hay, and it would have been worth sixty dol- 
lars. The swale hay was to take up the 
moisture, as I supposed. It steamed from 
internal heat for about four months, and when 
I took it out it was a mass of white useless 
stuff, completely burnt up. The ashes filled 
the barn every time that I pitched it over. 
Neither cattle nor sheep would eat it, except a 
little that was around the sides next to the 
barn, and on the floor side. The mow end 
was just as bad as that in the middle. This 
satisties me that it is an impossibility to have 
good hay without first making it in the sun 
and air.—P. Dinsmore, in Maine Farmer. 





Crus Root 1x Cassace.—In a letter to 
the New York Farmers’ Club, G. Pitts, 
Honeoye, N. Y., attributes the disease to ‘‘a 
small white maggot that eats off the rootlets 
of the plant, thus preventing nourishment.” 
He destroyed the maggo' by removing the sur- 
face earth and sprinkling on a little dry cop- 
peras and replacing the loose soil. The plant 
soon revived, the heads developed as usual, 
and he has been troubled no more with the 
club-rooted cabbage. Philemon Farrell, 
Greenfield, N. Y., also writes that he destroys 
the maggot by the use of strong pork or fish 
brine. When he discovers the cabbage affect- 
ed he makes a saucer-shaped hill about the 
plant and turns from a gill to a half pint of 
brine upon the roots, and rarely has to make 
a second application. 





Axsout Manures.— Manure is never so 
valuable as when it is fresh. It then holds in 
association not only all the fixed soluble sub- 
stances natural to the solid excrement, but 
much that is of great value, found only in the 
liquid. It is in a condition to quickly under- 
go chemical change, and the gaseous, ammo- 
niacal products secured are double those re- 
sulting from that which has been weathered in 
a heap, out of doors for several months.— Los- 
ton Journal of Chemistry. 
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MEMORY AND SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 


The fact that the horse has memory and sa- 

acity in a wonderful degree, is proven in the 
incident which the above engraving illustrates. 
A gentleman returning from a journey on horse- 
back, to Oxford, Pa., last fall, met a stranger | to 
travelling in like mode, with whom he engaged 
ina . desultory conversation. Thinking the stran- 
ger’s horse looked familiar, he remarked that 
the animal was probably one which had been 
stolen from him six years ago. To settle the 
matter, he made the fullowing proposition :— 
*‘When we arrive at my house, your horse 
shall be tied to the east post in front of my 
door—the horse I am on, to the west post. 
After standing a short time, the bridle of your 
horse shall be taken off, and if he does not go 
to a pair of bars on the west side of the house, 
pass over and go round to the east side of the 
barn and pull out a pin, open the middle sta- 
bie door and enter, I will not claim him. If 
he does, I will,furnish you conclusive evidence 
that he was bred by me, but never sold—that 
he was stolen from me about the very time 
you say you purehased him.” The traveler 
assented to the trial. The horse was hitched 
to the post proposed—stood a few minutes— 
the saddle and bridle were taken off —he raised 
his head, prieked up his ears, looked up the 
street, then down the street, several times, 
then deliberately and slowly walked past the 





house and over the bars and to the stable 
door, as described, and with teeth and lip 
drew out the pin and opened the door, and 
entered into his own stall. We hardly need 

to add, he was recognized by the neighbors 
of his rightful owner, who fully attested to 
the facts stated by the claimant, and that the 
travell: r lost his title to the horse.—Rural 
New Yorker. 





Remepy ror Rust 1s Wueat.—The fol- 
lowing, from a’ distinguished German Agricul- 
turist, is taken from a Bremen paper :— 
For thirty years I have found this method 
successful in preventing rust in wheat :—Some 
hours, at the leant six or eight, before sow- 
ing, prepare a steep of three measures of pow- 
dered quick-lime and ten measures of cattle 
urine. Pour two quarts of this upon a peck 
of wheat, stir with aspade until every kernel 
is covered white with it. By using wheat so 
prepeeet, rust of every kind will be avoided. 

have often noticed while in the neighboring 
fields, a great part of the crop is affected by 
rust, in mine, lying close by it, not a single 
ear so affected could be found. The same 
writer says he takes the sheaves and beats off 
the ripest kernels with a stick, and uses the 
grain thus obtained for seed. 
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DAIRY FARMING---ROOT CULTURE. 

ERMONT, Massachusetts 

~ and New York dairymen 

‘ held conventions about 

the middle of last January. No- 

Ry tices of these meetings, held re- 

. spectively at St. Albans, Vt., 

Hardwick, Mass., and Utica, N. 

Y., so completely occupied our 

columns at that time, as to prevent us from 

calling attention to several points of special 
interest in them. 

In the Vermont meeting, the address of 
Hon. E. D. Mason was appropriate and 
highly attractive. His remarks upon the 
benefits which spring from associated effort 
were very encouraging, being full of practical 
suggestions in regard to the subject beforé 
them. He said, in closing, ‘Let us strive to 
place our dairy products as high in the mar- 
kets as Merino sheep and Morgan horses. 
Then will plenty and comfort reign throughout 
our borders; then will be that time we have 
so often read about, ‘The good time coming.’ ” 

Selection of Cows. 
The Hon. Henry Lang, of Cornwall, read 


an essay on the Dairy, in which he said the 
first and most important question for dai- 
rymen to consider is the selection of his 


cows. The great secret of success. after ob- 
taining’ proper animals, is to keep them well 
fed. Cows will give more milk on fresh grass 
than on any other kind of feed. But grass 
in our pastures begins to fail early, and some- 
thing must be substituted in its stead. Corn 
will supply this want for one. or two months 
in autumn. 
Root Crops. 

Dairymen should turn their attention to the 
cultivation of root crops. Cows require a 
change of food in order to assist the digestive 

, process; and thereby will keep in better health 
and eat coarse fodder cleaner. 

But what is the best root crop? The mar- 
ket value of the potato is too great to make 
its use for feeding stock profitable. The tur- 
nip and carrot are perhaps best for young 
stock, but they cannot be raised at the present 
time with profit. The sugar beet has taken 
the place of the carrot in Addison county. 
No root, Mr. Lane thought, will produce so 
much and so rich milk as the sugar beet. The 
best crop he had ever seen was grown on clay 


soil, containing twenty per cent. of sand. 





The land for the sugar beet should be rich, 
and it may be grown on such land for thirty 
years in succession. The ‘“American Improved 
Sugar Beet,” is far superior to any other sort. 
Early sowing is the best, as a difference of 
ten days in sowing may make a difference of 
ten tons in the product. He said twenty-eight 
to thirty-two tons per acre is a common crop 
in Vermont, but by high culture may be made 
to yield fifty to seventy tons per acre. Its 
feeding value is in the ratio of 100 pounds 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of hay. Its 
great value as food for swine as well as cattle, 
makes the subject one which may well engage 
the attention of all dairymen. 

Mr. Lane stated that the cost of raising the 
sugar beet is about eight cents per bushel; 
that the product of an acre will feed twenty- 
five cows eight weeks. Four pounds of seed 
to the acre is required. Sow in rows two and 
a half feet apart, and the plants eighteen inches 
apart in the rows. The labor has been the 
great bugbear in root culture. If rightly 
sown, the principal labor is in the thinning. 
The horse cultivator will do the rest and should 
be used often. The seed should be sown just 
as early as the soil can be well prepared in 
May. Store hogs winter well upon sugar beets. 

Having visited Mr. Lane’s farm, and no- 
ticed the evidences of skilful and intelligent 
cultivation in all that we saw, we find pleasure 
in commending his opinions and practices to 
the readers of these columns. 

The President, Mr. Mason, thought beets 
were excellent for hogs and better still for 
cows. A bushel a day and one ton of hay for 
the winter are better for a cow than two tons 
of hay without the roots. They are as easily 
cultivated as corn, if proper care be taken at 
the outset. They are more profitable fora 
milch cow than any other crop, unless it be 
green corn in August. 

Messrs. O. S. Bliss, Col. J. B. Mead, of 
Randolph, Edward Clark, of St. Albans, A. 
R. Bailey of Elmore, and H. E. Seymour of - 
St. Albans all approved of root culture. 





—The Gardener’s Magazine (London,) mentions 
that in the department of Vaudois (France,) out 
of 60,000 acres of vines, 20,000 acres have been 
utterly ruined by what is called the “viae dis- 
ease,” and that the loss in some districts has been 
even greater than this, so that many entire planta- 
tions have been grubbed up and planted with 
other crops. 
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WASHING SHEEP. 

The subject of washing sheep and putting up 
wool for market was recently discussed by the 
Westminster, Vt., Farmers’ Club, and a report pub- 
lished in the Bellows Falls Times. 

A. Atcherson, G. W. Newcomb, Henry Page, fa- 
vored washing sheep, and thought by doing so 
they obtained more money for their wool. 

F. Arnold, J. B. Morse, N. Fisher D. C. Wright, 
J. V. Farr, J. Phelps, recommended the abandon- 
ment of the practice. 

Henry Page washes his sheep, and shears in four 
to six days afterwards. He knew nothing of 
shearing in the dirt. He thought the question of 
washing or not washing depends mainly upon 
the breed of the sheep one keeps. He would 
wash as early as possible, and as the sheep come 
from the water, would squeeze as mach of the 
water from the wool as possible, to lighten their 
burden, and to enable them to dry sooner. 

Mr. N.G. Pierce, who did not express a positive 
opinion either way, thought there was no doubt 
that more money would be realized for the wool if 
washed, as it is now sold, but he was inclined to 
agree with those who estimated the damage to 
sheep at half a dollara head. He had made up 
his mind either to shear early in dirt, or late and 
wash well. Sheep with oily wool should not be 
washed. Others were less injured by washing. 

J. B. Morse said he did not believe it is natural 
for sheep to be put into the water. They hate the 
sight of it. It injures them, and if sheared late, 
they come up not looking as well in the fall, and 
don’t winter as well. He spoke of the trouble of 
getting up and washing sheep in a busy time in 
the season, and thought it would be better for all 
to not wash; less expense—more healthy—better 
sheep—better wool. 

Nathan Fisher, for many years, washed his wool 
well, bat the buyers would pay him no more than 
they did others who washed poorly. But for sev- 
eral years past he had sheared his wool in the dirt. 
Shears some three weeks before turning away from 
barn in spring. Their wool in that time starts, 
and their bodies become felted over, shedding the 
rain, and standing the storms almost as well as 
those with wool upon them. One of his neighbors 
sheared part of his flock in Apriland part in June. 
The former stood spring rains best, and came to 
the barn in the fall in much the best condition. 
Sometimes he loses a few in spring, but seldom. 
He understood that the manufacturers like the un- 
washed wool quite as well. Itis true that sheep 
after they are sheared in spring will consume con- 
siderable more hay. But he thought it much the 
best way to shear in April, and in the dirt. The 
buyers do not make the discount which they used 
to, which was one-third, now in this section thirty- 
three cents to forty. He believed he gets more 
wool from unwashed sheep, for some will be lost 
in the pasture. Wool will appear better when 
protected from storms, and I think if all were in 





the habit of shearing in the dirt we should realize 
more money. ‘ 

D.C. Wright thought it best to shearin April, un- 
washed. He knew of an instance where two flocks 
of sheep were out ina spring storm. One flock was 
sheared about three weeks before, and the other 
was with the woolon. The former stood the storm 
best. The unsheared remained wet so long they 
could not recover readily, and the early sheared 
came to the barn in the fall in far the best condi- 
tion. Manufacturers had told him that they pre- 
ferred unwashed wool at one-fourth discount in 
weight. 

In this discussion several members spoke of the 
injurious effects of washing, on the health of 
sheep; but no one alluded to its effects on the 
health of those who perform the operation. To 
our own mina this is by far the most important 
consideration. We believe that more colds, fevers, 
consumptions, rheumatisms, &c., result from this 
than from any other exposure to which farmers 
are subjected, notwithstanding the free use of the 
bottle of grog which, in our day, was always pro- 
vided for the occasion. We do hope that the an- 
nual ducking of men and sheep in the cold water ~ 
of our mountain streams in the spring of the year 
will not be continued much longer. We believe 
the wool can be cleansed at the mills much more 
advantageously. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—America consumes nearly one-third of the 
coffee production of the world, and nearly seven 
times as much as the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

—In one of the packing houses in Illinois, re- 
cently, 480 hogs were slaghtered in one hour and 
2680 in nine hours and ten minutes. 

—A correspondent of the Mirror and Farmer 
mentions late cut hay as a cause of cattle gnawing 
boards and bones. 

—H. T. Gates, at New Worcester, has a turkey 
that carries a feathered crest on its head, and when 
it “gobble, gobble, gobbles,” opens and sports it 
like a peacock. It is a rare bird. 


—A correspondent of the New Enetanp Far- 
MER, at Fishville, R. I., writes that wens on cattle 
may be cured by washing them twice a day for a . 
few weeks with strong soft soap. 


—The Executive Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College have employed Mr. 
John C. Dillon, of Weston, as Superintendent of 
the Farm. 

—Brick-dust, obtained by rubbing two soft 
bricks together, is the best remedy for lice on 
stock, says a correspondent of the Western Rural, 
that he ever tried. Sift the dust evenly over the 
animal and work it well into and among the hair. 


—The Ala Californian says that many grape 
vines in that State grow toa great size. One at 
Montecito, Santa Barbara county, now 74 years 
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old, and 19 inches thick in the trunk, yields from 
6000 to 8000 pounds of grapes annually. 

—The Hearth and Home in reply to a correspon- 
_ dent who asks, shall I buy a Jersey cow? replies 
by saying there is little risk in buying a healthy 
young Jersey cow, if her cost does not range much 
above $250. 

—There are 12,000 windmills in constant use in 
Holland at the present day, for the simple purpose 
of drainage. They are almost of colossal size, 
each lifting from 10,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons of 
water every twenty-four hours. 

—Brazil is the greatest producer of coffee, fur- 
nishing the article known in the market as the 
Rio coffee to the amount of 400,000,000 pounds 
yearly, or more than one-half of what is supplied 
by the whole world, viz: 713,000,000. 


—The people in the northern part of Dupage 
county, Ill., are putting their farms in their pock- 
ets. The Wheaton IJlinoisan reports sales of 
nearly $30,000 worth of real estate in a week. In 
Jaspar county, Illinois, during the year 1869, over 
80,000 acres have changed hands. 

—Mr. John T. Alexander, of Illinois, who grazed 
last season, 7000 head of Texas cattle, informs the 
Springfield Journal, that he has found it a losing 
business, and tnat hereafter he will give the Texas 
long-horns the go-by, and graze and feed none but 
native cattle. 

—Ata recent term of the Criminal Court of 
Chester Co., Pennsylvania, a man “charged with 
having obnoxious weeds on his farm, and allowing 
them to grow, to the great damage of his neigh- 
bors,” was found guilty and sentenced to pay a 
fine of $10 and costs of prosecution. 


—Last summer was so unfavorable for the pro- 
duction of honey that the bees in Berkshire county 
could not gather enough to carry them through 
the winter. Peregrine Drew of Pittsfield, has lost 
all but one out of 19 swarms. John Barnard all 
but three out of twenty-five swarms. 


— At the West where timothy raised for seed is 
stacked up as soon as cut there is a dust or some 
emanation’ from the hay while threshing which 
causes severe headache, loss of appetite, nausea, 
and feverishness, while that which is weather- 
beaten before it is stacked does not produce these 
results. 

—The rise of sap in trees and plants has been 
explained on the principle of capillary attraction, 
but M. Becquerel considers that electricity is an 
acting cause. A capillary tube that will not al- 
low water to pass through it, does so at once on 
being electrified, and he considers that electro- 
capillarity is the efficient cause of sap travelling 
in vegetable life. 

—Those who think our cultivated lands must 
grow poor as they grow old, will find food for re- 
flection in the fact that not many years back, the 
average yield of wheat per acre in England was 





about ten bushels—it is now over thiity bushels. 
The result of better economy of home-made ma- 
nure and the extensive use of imported fertilizers. 

—What stupid fellows farmers must be in the 
eyes of the American Stock Journal, which says, 
“we can go into a dairying neighborhood, and 
point to farmers who are losing from two to three 
thousand dollars by keeping cows yielding two 
hundred pounds of butter per year, instead of 
those that would yield from five to siz hundred 
pounds in the same time.” 

—The Lee, Mass., Gleaner says that the dairy- 
men of New Lenox have decided to establish a 
cheese factory in that town and the stock for this 
purpose is pretty much raised. It is proposed to 
put up a building with fixtures costing $2500, and 
the shares are put at $100 each. In Lenox village 
also the money for a cheese factory is subscribed ; 
the shares in the latter factory are $250 each. 


—A correspondent of the Mirror and Farmer, 
says that the ice of frozen sap is not worth saving; 
that as some trees give much more sap than others, 
itis a good plan to have tubs of different sizes; 
that sugar stirred dry is the most profitable; that 
the sooner sap is boiled the better; that a damper 
in the chimney of the arch saves much heat; that 
trees should be tapped on the south or westerly 
side; that tubs and holders should be perfectly 
sweet, &c. 

—An agricultural paper printed in a New England 
city can see but one cure for the high prices of 
beef, butter, flour, pork, fruit, &c., and that is 
“The people must form strong combinations of 
their own in opposition,” as “the consumers have 
something to do with the laws of trade.” Such a 
movement will require a leader and an organ; but 
notwithstanding the apparent earnestness of our 
contemporary, we must hope that a “leading agri- 
cultural paper” will not volunteer its services in 
either capacity. 

—The cheese factory at Rochdale, Chenango 
county, N. Y., has been rented by a company 
who propose to make both butter and cheese 
and to adopt the plan of buying the milk of far- 
mers, instead of manufacturing it on the usual 
co-operative system. The Utica Herald says, if 
the manufacturers discriminate in the purchase of 
milk between the rich and the poor grades, the 
system would be an improvement in point of jus- 
tice upon the present one; but the question would 
still remain as to the satisfaction such a method 
would give, and consequently as to its success. 

—C. Hills, of Delaware, Ohio, writing to the 
Western Farmer, says :—‘‘The long wools, Leices- 
ters, are being rapidly introduced into our State, 
and are largely used now for crossing upon meri- 
nos. They cross well upon good sized fine wools; 
the produce being of good mutton carcass, matur- 
ing early, and producing a sort of wool usually 
called DeLaine; fleece of about six pounds, and 
commanding as much in market as the best XX 
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merino. Many of the second and third cross 
would be taken for pure breed by casual ob- 
servers.” 

—Whether hogs require sulphur as an essential 
to their health, or whether it is sought by them as 
acondiment, may not be known for certainty. 
But one thing is sure, they devour it with greed 
whenever it is to be found. It is for this purpose, 
probably, that they eat large quantities of soft 
coal, which contains a large amount of sulphur. 
Perhaps this is the economical method of supply- 
ing hogs with sulphur during the winter, when 
they require a good deal of carbon. But in the 
summer it is better to feed it to them in substances 
which contain less carbon, on account of their 
producing less heat. 





For the New England Farmer, 

FLOWER GARDENING FOR APRIL. 

Perennials and bedding out plants, sunny skies, 
and warm showers are inviting forth the lovely 
flowers. There is much work at this season for 
the amateur florists. 

All perennials which were not transplanted last 
year, should be attended to now, before they have 
made much growth. There are few more desira- 
ble flowers than what are found in this class; yet 
one hears frequent complaints of their dying out. 
“They do not grow as they did when we and they 
‘were young.” Why isit? The reasonis obvious, 


they are starved ; they require new quarters ; trans- 
plant them; dig a copious supply of manure into 
their new bed; or sprinkle three or four table 
spoonfuls of superphosphate about their roots and 
you may be sure that they will fully repay your 


care. Many a perennial stands at this time where 
it was placed twenty or more years ago. Is it to 
be wondered at that it dies out; dwindles away? 

We are the happy possessors of a large bed of 
perennials—these are Dicentra Spectabilis, Lychris, 
Phlox, Pinks, Achillea, Campanula and many 
others. Every spring as soon as the ground is en- 
tirely freed from frost, every root is dug up and 
placed under a shade, with a good large body of 
earth around it. (A white Paony and the Dicentra 
are not molested; their roots will not flourish as 
well if disturbed in the spring.) A liberal supply 
of barn yard stimulants is then thoroughly mix- 
ed into the soil. The bed is raked over smoothly, 
the roots all put back, and soon they experience 
the good effects of the newly prepared soil, and 
are “athing of joy and beauty.” No plant life 
can be sustained without food suitable for its 
wants. We find that superphosphate makes an 
excellent fertilizer for all our out-door pets; it 
invigorates them as finely as a decoction of guano 
does our “‘window gardens.” But alas, it is ter- 
rific to the sense of gmell; sickening, horrid. 
Yet last year we dug it into the ground at a great 
rate, until a neighbor hard by thought we ought 
to be indicted as a nuisance. We carried it in old 
six quart tin pans, and dug it-in with a three 





pronged iron fork, taking great care not to touch 
stem or leaf of shrub or plant. It docs seem as if 
it might be manufactured of a less obnoxious odor. 
Guano is not half as disagreeable to handle; bat 
we must use it and endure it. Moss roses grow 
superbly under its beneficent influence. Gerans- 
ums, Heliotropes, Verbenas—all, will thank you by 
exceeding growth and beauty for the desired fer- 
tilizer. 

At this season of the year many plants can be 
raised from cuttings with but little trouble. All 
the varieties of Pelargoniums, Zonale Geraniums, 
Double Geraniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, and 
many other kinds too numerous to mention, will 
strike root quickly and grow rapidly. All of us 
possess friends who are willing to give us cuttings 
and roots; so that money is not essential to the 
attainment of a glorious garden. A cutting will 
be more apt to grow if cut from a portion of the 
plant which has both old and new growth of stem 
and leaves. Heliotropes and Verébenas, &c., which 
have fresh, new leaves just starting forth, will 
rarely fail to grow. Geraniums strike root so 
quickly that no one can fail to make them grow 
if they are properly planted. It is said that these 
plants are of such a quick growth that if a branch 
is half cut through in summer time, it will send 
forth tiny fresh rootlets, the cutting being sup- 
ported by the sap which runs through the - undi- 
vided half of the branch. We intend totry the 
experiment this coming summer. 

It has been ascertained thata cutting will de- 
velop roots much sooner in moist sand than in 
rich soil, but the sand cannot maintain its growth 
for any length of time. To prepare pots for rais- 
ing cuttings they should be filled nearly to the 
brim with rich, garden loam—dark and porous, 
not clayey and soggy; then pour in one inch in 
depth of scouring sand—sea sand will do as well 
as the yellow sand. Wet this thoroughly, and 
place the cuttings, from which all but the three or 
four upper leaves have been removed, close to the 
side of the pot; the contact of the ware against 
the stem of the cutting promotes its growth. Press 
the wet sand firmly around the tiny stem. A 
great deal of your chance for success in raising 
slips or cuttings depends upon this. Plant as 
many cuttings as the pot will hold, from six to a 
dozen according to the size of your pot; when 
they are firmly set in the sand two or three can be 
inserted in the middle of the pot. Set them away 
in a dark warm place for twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours. If you can put a glass shade over them to 
concentrate the moisture, you will greatly expe- 
dite their growth. Thus cuttings will grow very 
quickly in a hot bed, because the temperature is 
not dry. Their growth depends a great deal upon 
light, heat and moisture. If a bud is close at the 
base of a cutting it will strike root more easily—is 
not so apt to decay. The roots all shoot from a 
bud, and the lower down it is the surer your suc- 
cess. When the leaves drop the plant is com- 
mencing to grow; if they wither on the stem it 
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has began to decay. By following these direc- 
tions no one can fail to grow all kinds of house 
plants. Roses, andall the rarest flowers of the 
green houses are propagated in this manner. No 
tree, shrub or plant but can be increased by this 
simple process. 

The variegated leaved plants are most casily pro- 
pagated; they are all soft-wooded and will grow 
as quickly asa potato. They are gaining in pop- 
ularity every year; their lovely leaves are such 
excellent imitations of gorgeous flowers, and are 
really indispensable for bouquets and vases. A 
variegated Rose-scented Geranium — Lady Ply- 
mouth is one of the rarities of the season. Its 
leaves are distinctly marked with white; and there 
is a new Sweet-scented Geranium, Dr. Livingstone, 
which possess exquisite foliage for bouquets. The 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums are rapidly coming into fa- 
vor. They are well adapted for rustic baskets and 
vases, also for rock-work. The Holly Wreath has 
deep green leaves with a creamy margin and 
snowy white flowers. L’Elegante is beautifully 
and purely margined with white, gradually as- 
suming a pinkish tinge. Twenty-five cents cur- 
rency is all that some of our florists ask for these 
lovely “novelties,” and if one dollar’s worth is or- 
dered, they will send them free by mail, thus bring 
ing them as it were to one’s garden for but little 
cost. 

The new gold and crimson colors are rarely 
beautiful. They are of the richest tints of bronzy 
crimson ; brilliant as a shot silk, and every leaf is 
margined with yellow. Queen Victoria has a 
golden beaded edging, bright crimson centre. 
Princess Royal a rosy crimson centre, with narrow 
margin of yellow. Albert Victor, a bronzy red 
centre, shot with a purplish red and a broad golden 
edge. 

Description fails to do justice to these rare gems ; 
they must be seen to be appreciated. They are 
all of English culture, and are offered this season 
at the Innisfallen Greenhouses for 30 cents cur- 
rency, or $1 for five different varieties. Of them- 
selves they would form a glorious garden, and 
certainly a cheap one. There is a good deal of 
confusion in the minds of some amateur garden- 
ers with respect to what are Geranitums anu what 
are Pelargoniums. The Geranium was so named 
by Linnzus from geranos, a crane, on account of 
the termination of the carpels, bearing some fan- 
cied resemblance to the bill of that bird. Several 
species of Geranium grow wild in England, and 
there is a purplish pink wild Geranium familiar to 
all lovers of wild flowers in New England; but 
the rarer kinds have been brought from other 
countries and naturalized in our green houses and 
windows. The florists have hybridzed them, and 
produced all the exquisitely beautiful varieties we 
now cultivate. To their untiring assiduity we are 
greatly indebted. 

The Pelargoniums are all strictly exotic; they 
are named from a supposed semblance of their 
capsules to the bill and head of a stork, the Latin 





of which is pelargos. They are placed in the same 
class of the Linnean system as the Geranium; 
but it belongs to the fourth order, while the Gera- 
nium is of the sixth. These species have been 
frequently hybridized, but the flowers are dis- 
tinctly different, the Pelargoniums being mach 
larger and handsomer than the Geraniums. These 
plants are much benefited by close pruning, they 
are by this process made to grow in a bushy com- 
pact shape. After they have bloomed freely in 
the winter and spring cut off the outer branches, 
and thin out artistically to improve the shape. A 
florist thinks as much of a finely formed plant as 
of its gorgeous flowers. Amateur gardeners do 
not pay attention enough to this point, and many 
scraggy ugly plants are seen growing in parterre 
and window. 

There is a good dealto be considered in pur- 
chasing plants at this season, for however gratify- 
ing it may be to have them in full bloom when 
first bought, it is much more satisfactory to possess 
those which will last the longest in perfection, 
especially those which have a succession of bloom. 
It is never desirable to buy a plant which is offered 
for sale in its height of bloom. Such plants have 
been prematurely forced, and after a few weeks 
their vigor is all gone. 

It will take more skill than most amateurs pos- 
sess to bring them up to their original status. Far 
better to purchase a plant which is fairly budded, 
and promises much more beauty than it possesses 
when purchased. Then you will feel compensated 
for both the price of the plant and the care you 
have bestowed upon it. We hope that our far- 
mers’ wives and danghters will sweeten their sur- 
roundings with a few flowers. The love of them 
seems a naturally implanted passion without one 
grain of alloy mingling with its pure metal. The 
early flowers of spring always bring with them a 
great amount of pleasure; they are cherished as 
private friendships. The tiniest child loves the 
buttercup and the dandelion. We wish thatevery 
farm house had its Pinks, Roses, Geraniums and 
Verbenas. They are within the reach of every 
woman, and will afford her the purest delights. 
Many of our good housewives raise sage, camo- 
mile and colt’s foot. Enlarge you beds, dear 
friends, and plant therein thcir lovelier and more 
fragile sisters, which we have described, and you 
will not regret the extra labor which they will im- 
pose upon you. 8. 0. J. 





For the New England Farmer, 
ROOTS vs. CORN, 
My attention was recently called to this sub- 


ject by reading an extract from a letter in the 


Country Gentleman written by the venerable 
John ‘Sennen of New York, in which he 
says roots can never be raised to a large ex- 
tent in this ean unless wages were as low 
as in Germany or ' 

I was somewhat surprised to learn that such 
was the opinion of one who for years has been 
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regarded as authority, in this country, as to 
the best method of raising, feeding and fatten- 
ing cattle and sheep for market. His long 
life, good judgment, and success in that pro- 
fession to which he has devoted his best tal- 
ents for more than half a century, bas resulted 
in acquiring a very large amount of practical 
information, much of which has been given to 
the public through the agricultural press. 
But if we demur occasionally to his opinion, 
it is only assuming a prerogative to which we 
have a right, especially if we have sufficient 
evidence to sustain our objection. If we 
adopt the opinions of others as conclusive with- 
out examining the evidence that we can bring 
to bear upon the subject matter, we are not 
discharging our duty to our fellowmen nor to 
the age in which we live. Progress and 
change are the order of the day, and farming 
at the present time, especially in New Eng- 
land, requires perhaps more thought, energy, 
industry and perseverance than any other pro- 
fession. The great West is pouring im upon 
us her eereals, her pork and her beef at much 
lower prices than we can produce them ; South 
America, Australia and other foreign coun- 
tries, and some of our Southern sister States 
have flooded our market with wool, and so 
- depressed prices that for the last four years 
we have received about twenty-seven cents in 
gold, for what brought us forty during the 
last twenty years preceding the war. With 
these facts staring us in the face, with high 
taxes and high prices of labor, it stands us in 
hand to look about and make the inquiry what 
shall we do to save ourselves? Availability 
is the lever by which the politician secures his 
a. Let us try it, and avail ourselves 
of the circumstances of our situation. 

Let us improve every opportunity to en- 
large our compost heap, which is the great ful- 
crum for the lever of availability to pry over 
successfully. Let us avail ourselves of every 
profitable means to enrich our lands and to 
fit them for the production of early roots and 
vegetables, and such other crops as will not 
come in competition with those from the West, 
the South and elsewhere. Our cities and vil 
Jages furnish us the only channels through 
which remunerative profits for our products 
can be realized—early beef, early mutton, 
early veal, early lambs, early pork, early poul- 
try, early potatoes ; early roots, such as beets, 
carrots, turnips, onions, squashes, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, &c. To produce these, let us 
improve every rod of land, clean up every 
corner. After the first cutting of grass on the 
dry knolls, turn over the sod and sow with 
turnips, sifting the scrapings from your barn- 
yard into the drills. The subsequent labor is 
sowing and trimming, as hoeing is seldom 
n on sward ground. Thus planted 
the first of July, turnips may be raised at an 
expense of five cents per bushel and they are 
less spongy and keep late into the next season. 
Such roots are now worth from one and a half 





to two and a half dollars per barrel in our 
city markets. 

Bat some will say I live too far off from 
market to sell turnips. Then feed them to 
your cattle and sheep. They operate wonder- 
fully to give appetite and extend the stomach. 
when feeding corn fodder. Observe the won- 
derful change that has taken place in the form 
and size of our cattle and sheep during 
the last half century. How. has it been 
brought about? By commencing with our 
calves and lambs, and giving them better feed, 
with roots, &c., by which their stomachs are 
properly distended, and a noble form secured. 

he raising of roots need not interfere with 
our common farm operations. Sow English 
turnips after the last hoeing of corn, and scratch 
in the seed with a light hand harrow with 
spikes for teeth. It is fun for children to 
draw them. On good corn ground you will 
get from two to five hundred bushels per 
acre, costing less than four cents a bushel. 
Hogs can be kept in good condition during 
the winter on Ruta Baga turnips boiled. 
Leached ashes, lime, superphosphate. as well 
as many other fertilizers, are excellent for 
turnips. There is no crop, in my opinion, so 
easily and cheaply raised as. the root crop. 
After having made it a study for quite a num- 
ber of years to ascertain the best and cheap- 
est method of feeding stock, I have come to 
the conclusion that the table of R. 8. Fay, of 
Massachusetts, is about as near correct as 
any I have met with, though many of the Eng- 
lish and German authors have more fully 
illustrated in what manner the nutritive parts 
of certain ordinary vegetable products enter 
into the composition of different animal pro- 
ducts. : 
874 be Wheat Straw.” "210 tee Carrot. 
442“ Rye Straw. 60 “* 
195 ** Oat Straw. 
153 “ Bean Straw, 
839 ‘* Mangold Wurzel. 
£04 “ Conmon Turnip. 
8u8 “ Swedes Turnip. 

Potatoes are not mentioned in this table, 
but they are more valuable, in my opinion, 
than any root raised for feeding purposes. 
Now, for instance, if 308 pounds of Swedes 
turnips are equal to 50 pounds of corn, the 
pow is which can we raise the easiest, four 

undred bushels of Swedes or one hundred 
bushels of corn ? 

Canton, Me., 1870. 


Indian corn, 
Barley. 
Wheat. 
Peas. 
Beans, 


64 
45 “ 
45 ** 
465“ 


D. P. STowELL. 





For the New England Farmer, 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS AND 
HOME-MADE MANURES 
DISCUSSION BY THE RANDOLPH, VT., FARMERS’ CLUB, 

W. W. Walbridge.—Fertilizers are simply 
plant food. When, where and how shall we 
obtain this plant food, are questions of great 
importance. A supply of material is at hand 
in our muck swamps and in our wood lots, 


where an accumulation of leaves and mulch 
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has been increasing for centuries. If we 
make diligent use of the means at our dis- 
posal, we shall have no occasion to buy com- 


manures. 

Col. J. B. Mead.—We don’t get around to 
haul in our muck piles, because we do not 
like to hire help for that purpose when other 
work drives, but it would be better to pay 
money for help to draw muck and work it 
over, than to expend it for commercial ma- 
nures. I have, however, expended consider- 
able for ashes, and find it pays handsomely. 
My stocking was never better than after ashes 
mixed with lime. 

Mr. Howe ae ones if new stocking should 
be fed off or left to rot on the ground. 

Geo. Tilson.—I cut a heavy crop of rowen 
after taking off wheat, and then fed it all the 
fall; next season cut a heavy crop on the 
same ground early, and after feeding with 
horses six weeks, cut from one and a quarter 
acres 136 cocks of rowen. I think superphos- 
phate does not pay; and I know of but one 
man in this town, where over $10,000 worth 
has been sold, who thinks it does. 

J. J. Washburn.—The reason why we don’t 
make and save the manures, is because there 
is work in it. Mr. Howard often tells us to 
save all the liquids, &c.; but he don’t do it 
himself. I have offered him a liberal chance 
to get muek, but he don’t touch the first load. 
I should run but little risk in offering this 
village the free use of my muck swamp, only 
one mile away. 

R. Nutting.—Any animal will sufficiently 
fertilize soil enough to produce food for itself, 
without deteriorating the soil, if its excre- 
ments are all saved, and if no grain, hay or 
roots are sold. I prefer ashes to any com- 
mercial manure, and next to ashes, salt. 
Make an outlay of money for a single crop 
to give the manure heap an impetus, and from 
that crop go ahead increasing. 

Geo. Tilson referred to the trial of clover 
as a fertilizer by Col. Cushman, of Roches- 
ter, Vt. Mr. C. bought a worn out farm at 
a very low price, and in three years raised its 
value five or six times, simply by the use of 
clover. 

G. F. Nutting.—Muck should be thrown up 
in summer and covered with boards or slabs, 
that it may get dry, and then be hauled in 
winter. No labor can pay us better. By the 
use of common soil as an absorbent, we sim- 
ply save what otherwise would be lost; by 
using muck, we add a se element of value. 

A question, shall I haul out a pile of horse 
manure by sledding and save time in spring, 
or put the hogs upon it until I wish to use it? 
was answered by a majority of the club in 
favor of letting the hogs work it. C. H. 
Rowell would say, however, that if used for 
corn in the hill on moist land, it is better used 
as it is, and in that way is superior to any 


manure. J. J. W. 
Randolph, Vi., March 30, 1870. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MY VIEWS ON CORN RAISING, &c. 


The corn crop is, or should be, the crop of 
Massachusetts; if it should be, it may be. 
The reason why it is so, is its worth in dollars 
and cents. With one or two exceptions it is 
the most profitable of all crops. It can be 
produced for one dollar per bushel. At the 
same time it is worth thirty-three per cent. 
above this figure. Strip book-farming of its 
gaudy trimmings, and let the cultivator exer- 
cise his better judgment, and corn raising in 
our own good State may take high rank among 
its many profitable callings. From the first 
landing of the Pilgrims to the present time, 
it has stood as a beacon light, inviting the 
sons and daughters of the soil to a heppy, 
pleasant and profitable occupation. The br 
mer should avoid following the deceitful Jack- 
o’lanterns which meet us at every turn, and 
beckon into the quagmire of speculation, and 
which if followed lead us on and on till our 
feet settle in the mire of utter discouragement. 

pa ape me by which this crop is grown is 
naturally simple, and should be so practically. 
A farmer's outfit to commence business half a 
century ago, did not necessarily cost more 
than os r cent. of what it does at 
present. The laborers on the farm were fa- 
miliar with all its duties from childhood. 
Crops were apportioned and varied as the 
different soils required; and the inmates of 
house and stable were sustained principall 
by the farm. Plenteous variety was enjoyed. 
Body and mind maintained a steady increas- 
ing growth. Fruitful seasons followed in reg- 
ular succession. Happy families were reared 
among the hills and vales, vieing with each 
other in honest emulation; catching from one 
and another an idea of progress which was 
practically improved upon, until men and 
means were sent abroad who have built our 
large cities, and made those improvements of 
which we may well be proud. 

From our cities a flood of literature has 
been sent out bearing the name of agriculture, . 
which in reality is about the same as if the 
farmer should take the seeds of all his differ- 
ent grains and sow them broadcast, without 
any reference to varieties of seed or differ- 
ence in soil. This has had the effect to en- 
courage attempts to w corn and other 
grains on soil fit only for roots and grass, and 
vice versa. Then the farmers of to-day must 
have a kit: of patented tools of the latest 
make fresh from the city, whilst his stock of 
cattle must have the latest pedigree mark upon 
them; and if purchased from the stock of 
some speculative breeder and at a fancy price, 
so much the better, the buyer thinks. His 
horses must be counted on for speed, so that 
of necessity the cost is well up in the hun- 
dreds or thousands; and as though the evil 
one was determined to show them all the king- 
doms of this deceptive world, ten or even 
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eight hours is to suffice for a day’s work; the 
leisure time of the son or is t 
with some ‘‘Columbus” or other ungainly look- 
ing specimen of the horse tribe hi to a 
skeleton vehicle in going the rounds of the 
village race course. 

In view of this variegated picture, what 
shall we do? Like the busy bee let us seek 
honey from every flower. Let the farmer 
from practice build up a theory. Let him ex- 
periment for himself. Economize his time 
and means. Say unto the evil one, “‘get be- 
hind me.” Use his ‘‘time which is money,” 
in honest labor and useful recreation, asso- 
ciating with his neighbors for mutual improve- 
ment, and so fulfil the whole law of ‘‘loving 
your neighbor as yourself.” As the city is 
made up of various characters and equally 
various occupations, so let our farms present 
in harvest time a variegated hue, from the ma- 
turing of numerous crops, instead of the 
more modern notion of a single crop, or at 
most two or three. Let rotation, so much 
talked of and so poorly practiced, become a 
principle in our farm management. And now 


turn back to the commencement of this arti- 
cle, and decide what portion of the farm shall 
be devoted to that noble crop, Indian corn. 
If by the above I shall induce some to 
write out their views of farming, and thereby 
keep up a lively discussion, _ effort will not 


be in vain. . MANSFIELD. 
Wellesley, Mass., March 29, 1870. 





For the New England Farmer, 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
“Now Winter’s reign is over, 

Blithe Spring once more 

Will joy restore.” 

Yes, the long looked for season, the time 
for enjoyment and for disappointment to the 
amateur gardener, has come. 

Very few things afford more innocent and 
useful enjoyment than the study of the laws 
by which nature sustains and controls her pro- 
ductions, and gives to man whatever is both 
pleasant and profitable to look upon and to 
enjoy; and particularly is this the case when 
pleasure and profit is sought in the garden by 
conforming to the requirements of each plant 
cultivated in order to their perfection in beauty, 
productiveness and utility. 


As a rest from the intensity of application 
to business by village m ics, merchants 
and professional men who can afford suburban 
residences, what can be more interesting and 
profitable than a fruit garden? To consider 
the appearances and uses of fruits—the plants 
that bear them, the culture necessary to pro- 
duce them in perfection,—and to partake of 
them as food for the body, cannot fail to im- 
prove the mind, calm painful or passionate 
feelings, or nervous irritability, and recruit 
bodily strength. 





The pleasures of conviviality which are re- 
sorted to by so many of the above-named per- 
sons 7 —- some oe when —_ 
erately indulged in, but are generally 
at the of health and happiness, be- 
cause they easily lead to extravagant expen- 
diture and involve body and estate in ruin; 
and at best, they fail to improve the mind and 
increase taste and love of natural beauty. 
They seldom, if ever, soothe the feverish and 
excited system, nor do they give that prepa- 
ration for healthy repose sleep which the 
over-taxed body and mind require, and which 
is sure to follow the innocent and pleasurable 
employment of the faculties in observation 
and gentle labor in planting, cultivating and 
pnt the productions of nature in the 
garden. 

Men differ in their taste and in their capa- 
city to enjoy any one of the many things by 
which innocent J precy may be , and 
all have a moral right to choose for them- 
selves. What we want to impress on the 
mind of the reader is the idea that individual 
or family employment in the fruit garden is 
soon found to invigorate the nervous system, - 
charm and soothe the mind, increase 
taste and love of beauty, and to prepare the 
body for that repose which is necessary for 
those who are active and persistent in their 
business. 

It may not be ly known, yet is none 
the less true, that to professional men, worn 
out by close application of their minds, we are 
indebted for discoveries and improvements in 
horticulture. They sought health in caring 
for the growth, perfection and fruiting of 
some plants or trees; they became interested, 
and being men of improved minds, they were 
observing; they sought a knowledge of the 
conditions or requirements necessary to the 
perfection of some plant or its fruit, and when 
found, they adapted their labor and care to 
the end desired. Improvements followed, and 
we have the benefit of enjoying what their la- 
bors have contributed to our advantage, and 
| _ by their example. 

nformation necessary to begin gardening 
and to continue it successfully is so plenty 
that ‘‘he who runs may read.”” What should 
we read? youask. If you have time, read a 
book on fruit culture; before you buy one 
consult some reading, yet practical gardener. 
By so doing, you will be spared the disap- 
pointment that is sure to follow labor per- 
formed in ignorance of varieties of fruit, suit- 
able soil, proper planting and cultivation, the 
influence of climate on the plants and fruit, 
and the times and manner of harvesting and 
securing in the best condition for future use 
the results of your healthful and gratifying 
“ > ge f fit, be 

you t for pecuniary profit, be v 

careful what you plant. Many fruits toute 
fully called the best in one State of the Union, 
may not be so in another, and a fruit of medium 
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easant to 


uality, fully ri is much more 
= y than one 


taste and more profitable for 
of the hi quality, 
Thus, the Iona ig very much superior 
to the Concord; but if the Concord can be 
ripened in our climate and the Iona cannot, 
the Concord is the best for our section. In an 
experience of years it will be found that Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific are the only varie- 
ties that are uniformly reliable, or will 
Pay the poor man to grow. 

f _—- are planted on sandy or gravelly 
soil, they will cost more for manure than they 
are worth, and many kinds will fail to goow— 
that is, if the land is dry. On such land I 
have had some success with Flemish Beauty, 
Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey and Beurre 
Giffard, but I cannot say my success would 
satisfy a market gardener. 

We have currants of many varieties. I 
have many hundreds in my en and nursery, 
but when hardiness and beauty of the bush, 
and quantity and quality of the fruit are con- 
sidered, no red variety will be equal to the 
Victoria, and no white one to the Dutch 
White. These are symmetrical in form, will 
bear manuring, and the fruit is of good size 
and very sweet. Those varieties called Red 
Cherry and White Grape sell well, but their 
fruit is not so sweet, nor are the bushes com- 

arable with the first mentioned,—the Cherry 
os not so vigorous and the Grape not uni- 
form in growth. 

Of gooseberries, I have never had any or 
seen any that an Englishman considers worth 

wing, in our State. The sun is too warm 
in summer, and some days too dry to allow a 

gooseberry to escape blight and grow its 
it to perfection. The best I have is called 
Williams’ Red. 

Of strawberries I have succeeded with but 
two varieties, Jenny Lind and Triomphe de 
Gand. The first is early and sweet and of 

od color and size, and prolific; on good 
oamy soil, with good culture, pays well. The 
last is later, larger and of good flavor, and is 
prolific; it will require a good, rather damp 
soil and high culture, I consider all straw- 
berries as uncertain as to crop in our climate, 
be the variety or culture ever so good, and 
whoever grows them largely must reckon on 
several years for profit, as if a crop is secured 
two years in five, to grow them pays better 
than common crops. 

Raspberries are refreshing and healthful, 
and by some are considered profitable. I 
have taken in one season from 48 plants, 52 
quarts of fruit. The variety was Red Ant- 
w This variety needs protection in win- 
ter, but of all varieties it is, for home use, 
the most ng if crop, quality and beaut; 
are considered. Of all the black varieties, 
have found no one any better than our own 
thimbleberry. They are nothing else than the 
thimbleberry of oer States. It is on such 
plants, highly cultivated and recommended by 





those who stand high in esteem as horticultu- 
rists, that nurserymen make, and purchasers 


when not perfected. | loose 


money. 

* What ie said is intended for those who 
have had no experience in the fruit en, 
and my object is to induce such to s pA wy 
ure and profit in growing fruit, if only for 


their own use and health. If the editors think 


the above worth publishing, I hope it may do 
some J "tise 


Sherborn, Mass., 1870. 





BUTTER MAKING. 

The following extracts are from an article 
in the St. Johnsbury, Vt., Times, written by 
David Goodall. After speaking of the im- 
portance of good cows, good feed, and care- 
ful workmanlike milking, he says :— 

The next requisite is a cool, sweet, clean 
cellar for summer, and a clean, sweet milk- 
room for the rest of the season. Here the 
milk should be kept at about sixty degrees, 
and when colder than fifty, the milk should be 
scalded, as it will keep the butter yellow and 
save labor in churning. Both cellar and milk 
room must be light and well ventilated, and 
all the utensils kept sweet and clean. Strain 
and set the milk immediately after drawn from 
the cows. At sixty, it will be usually ready 
to skim in twenty-four hours. Milk not 
scalded and set in a cold, dark place may be 
a week in rising the cream, but it had better 
be given to the pigs without skimming, as 
— made from it is hardly fit for human 

ings. 

Ne invariable rule can be given as to the 
time of skimming, yet it is very important that 
the cream be taken off in all cases before the 
milk becomes thick, because the microsco 
shows us that at the very time the milk begins 
to coagulate, decomposition and decay com- 
mences in the cream, and that an apparently 
great and thick growth of mould and fungus 
rapidly eprings up and covers the cream and 
spoils it. The butter made from it may be 
barely eatable when new, but it soon acquires 
a dirty, smoky, bitter taste, and is unfit for 
table use. 

After the cream is put into the pot or can, 
it should be thoroughly stirred every twelve 
hours and be sprinkled over the top with fine 
salt. Bring the cream to about sixty degrees 
when ready to churn. 

When the butter has come and is gathered, 
draw off the buttermilk, then put into the 
churn ice-water or cold water and wash and 
work the butter thoroughly, changing the wa- 
ter until entirely free from the buttermilk; 
then draw off the water and work it out of the 
butter, and take it out of the churn. If too 
much water remains in the butter, so that it is 
crumbly and spongy, work it over by hand 
and spat it out. e butter being weighed, 
add fourths to one ounce, as you press, 
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to each pound of butter of good fine salt. 
Some add to the salt the same quantity of 
granulated white sugar, and thorongiy mix 
with the butter. In ing and working and 
salting the butter, great care and judgment 
must be used, as there is danger of heating 
the butter and injuring the grain and render- 
ing it greasy; on the other hand if not suffi- 
ciently worked the butter will be crumbly. 
The sugar is no aid in preserving the butter, 
but is used to improve the flavor, some pre- 
ferring and some disapproving. 

While the butter is warm, and as soon as 
salted, put it into the tub and pound it down 
solid, and if it does not fill the tub, cover it 
with a cloth and put on it a pint of brine. 
Fill the tub within one inch of the top, cut a 
cloth one inch larger than the butter and 

read it on the top of it; then cut another 

oth one inch larger than the last and fit it on 
the top, spreading evenly and turning up each 
edge on the inside of the staves, butit must not 
hang over as it would draw brine out. Cuta 
bar of sweet wood, two inches by half an inch, 
and fit it on the butter; bore through the stave 
into each end of the bar and put in a wooden 
pin tight to keep the bar in place, fill the tub 
with fine salt, and fill again with brine and 
keep it full. Some put in one-fourth inch of 
fine salt at the bottom of the tub and cover 
with a cloth. I think the cloth without the 
salt sufficient. 


Butter made and packed in this way will 
keep sweet and perfect wherever salt pork can 
be kept, and as long. When the butter is 
sold a small saving could be made in remov- 
ing the salt and part of the brine; but I would 
advise, instead, to put the makers’ name and 
residence on each tub and let it go, salt and 
all, and make the buyer promise to keep it all 
on, and the tub full of brine; because if ex- 
posed to warm air this butter will depreciate 
rapidly, yet it would not change if kept frozen. 

Such butter as this would be cheap at forty 
cents per pound, while our good dairies would 
be comparatively dear at thirty-five cents; 
and such butter is always wanted and sells 

uickly, while ordinary butter cannot be sold. 
The difference in market between really good 
and common butter is two hundred dollars per 
ton, and the difference in the cost of making 
and keeping would not exceed five dollars per 
ton. 

Ice is not, perhaps, an indispensable requi- 
site in making butter, but it is a great con- 
venience and aid, and but little expense re- 
quired to get up an ice house. If ponds and 
rivers are distant, take an old barrel or box 
when the weather is cold, and dash on water 
and snow and it is soon water tight; then fill 
with water and freeze up. Ora box of boards 
and stakes like a mortar bed may be cheaply 
made in the ice house or out of it, and water 
or new ice thrown in, which could be carried 
up to any thickness desired. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME AS A TOP-DRESSING. 
I wish to inquire through the Farmer, whether 
you or any of your readers have — use of 
top-dressing on mowing 

so, what month in the year should it be 


superphosphate of lime as a 
lands ? 
applied? How large a quantity totheacre? Will 
it pay when hay sells for twenty dollars a ton? 
Does it work equally well on wet and dry soil? 
Should it be applied clear, or is it best to mix it 
with loam or plaster ? A SvuBscRIBER. 

Hudson, N. H., April, 1870. 

ReMARKS.—We have no doubt that pure super- 
phosphate of lime would be a good top-dressing 
for grass land, but we have decided doubts as to 
its being the most economical material you can 
use. 

If there is a muck bed on your farm, or in your 
neighborhood, and you can get it conveniently, 
haul it out, dry it, pulverize and mingle with it 
pure bone dust, manure, ashes, plaster, if the land 
is clayey a little lime, and you will have a top- 
dressing which will be exceedingly valuable. 

It may be a duty which we owe the farmer, to 
give some decided opinions with regard to the use 
of what are called superphosphates of lime. Per- 
sonally, we have guined very little from their use; 
not a fourth part enough to pay their cost. On 
the contrary, some excellent farmers state that - 
they derive great benefit from them. We do not 
feel free to recommend them, mainly on account of 
their tmpurity,—but urge upon the farmer a more 
constant resort to the materials which the Author 
of Nature has placed more immediately within his 
reach. 

When used as a top dressing, superphosphate of 
lime is usually sown broadcast, from 300 to 600 
pounds per acre, without mixing with loam, or 
if with loam, so much the better. The land 
should be moist of course. 


COMMERCIAL MANURES—TOP-DRESSING. 


I am a subscriber to a paper that I consider 
very valuable to a man that is trying to be a 
farmer. When I receive it I first search for the 
Extracts and Replies, and always wish there were 
more of them, and have been on the point of ask- 
ing that a larger space be devoted to them, but 
have feared you would ask me to contribute as 
well as read, and so have held my peace. But as 
I shall be short for grass the coming summer, and 
I have some good warm land that cuts but a light 
crop, I wish to ask if it will pay to buy foreign 
manures of any kind to spread on toit. If so, 
which is the best? A. FRANKLIN. 

Shelburne Falls, Mass., March 21, 1870. 


REMARKS.—We are sorry to say that we do not 
know of any “foreign manures” that we can con- 
scientiously recommend you to buy for this pur- 
pose; but we can with full confidence commend 
to you the practice of such farmers as C. F. Lin- 
coln, of Woodstock, detailed in last week’s Far- 
HER, of “B.,” Oak Hill, N. Y., in the number for 
February 12, and by other practical farmers who 
favor the public with their experience in farming 
that pays. We have been well paid by top-dressing 
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such land as you describe with yellow loam, from 
a newly dug cellar, &e. Have you a bank of loam 
or muck near by with which you can make an ex- 
periment in a small way? Try some clear, and 
some composted in the cattle yard or with a few 
ashes, or any other material in which you have 
faith, and watch its effects. Mr. Davis, of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., a successful farmer,—see Monthly 
Farmer for 1867, page 226,—expressed great faith 
in the shovel in improving poor meadows. He 
says that he averages about 20 ox-cart loads of 
compost to each cow and hog that he keeps! But 
he had a bank of good loam. 


REMEDY FOR CERTAIN DISEASES. 

I notice in your last issue, communications in 
regard to a disease in cattle in some portions of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
particularly in Mr. Fay’s herd. I send you a 
remedy which I think an excellent and almost 
sure one, for all diseases of cattle and horses where 
the symptoms are such as are there described. 
Get the body of the common tag alder, as large a 
= as can be conveniently obtained. Bore a 

ole lengthwise with an inch or inch and a quarter 
auger, according to size of stick, sawing it off so 
as to leave one end solid. Put in common salt 
and tamp it down hard, leaving room at the top 
to plug tight with same timber. Place this ina 
moderate fire until the wood is all consumed. 
The salt will be left in a hard roll, which may be 
fed to the stock from one to three times a day, a 
large spoonful ata time. This will be found bene- 
ficial to all stock at times, especially to horses 
when the hair becomes dry and hard to the touch. 

J. L. Baxte 
East Bethel, Vt., March 24, 1870. . 


Remarks.—This is entirely a new remedy to 
us. It would seem to be innocent, and, therefore, 


worthy of trial. We are not certain what the 
“Tag Alder” is. : 


VALUE OF SAW DUST.. 


FrienD Brown :—I don’t like to trouble thee 
again, but waat I want to know is, whether there 
is a sufficient value in pine sawdust to pay for the 
labor necessary to prevent its heating the manure 
to hurt? The wisdom of using or not using, de- 

nds very much on its manurial value; its heat- 
| 80 quickly appears to me to indicate consider- 
able value. 

Please, somebody, give poor farmers the light, 
and make us thankful once more. 

Abington, Mass., 3d mo, 1870. James West. 

Remarks.—Pure sawdust, from any wood, does 
not heat readily, but will remain for many years, 
in heaps, in the open air, without much change 
taking place in it. When it has been used as bed- 
ding for stock, and received their droppings, it will 
ferment; but unless highly charged with such 
droppings, we have supposed it would not rapidly 
pass into a state of fermentation. The sawdust is 
not the chief agent in producing fermentation, but 
the manure itself. 

Mere woody fibre, in all cases, seems to require 
fermentation or charring to render it nutritious to 
plants. Sawdust requires as much dung as dust to 
bring it into a state of fermentation. 

Where sawdust can be cheaply procured in large 





quantities, we think it would be profitable to col- 
lect it, dry it by spreading in thin layers on the 
ground. When dry, form it into conical heaps of 
any convenient size, cover with sods, loam or clay, 
and leave holes at the bottom on the windward 
side for lighting the fire, and some still smaller 
ones at the top, to allow the smoke to escape. 

Kindle the fire at the bottom holes, and allow 
combustion slowly to proceed until the volatile 
matter is driven off, when the air-holes should be 
stopped with earth in order to arrest the further 
burning of the piles. The operation will be much 
like that of charring wood for charcoal. 

This charred dust will be very valuable as a 
bedding for stock and for mingling with any ma- 
nures, as it becomes a powerful absorbent. In 
some localities, sawdust is accumulated to the 
amount of hundreds, if not thousands of cords, 
and may be had for the cost of carting away. 


RAISING CALVES. 


In your last issue, March 26, I saw an article on 
raising calves that interested me. As I raise a 
few each year, I will state howl feedthem. For 
the first week I give them about six quarts of milk 
per day right from the cow. Then I take about 
one teacupful each of corn meal and cotton seed 
meal in a pail, after mixing it with the hand I add 
two quarts of boiling water and about the same 
quantity of milk, (skimmed, if I have it;) let it 
cool to a bl warm and feed them twice a day 
for six or eight weeks, then turn them out, if grass 
is forward enough; if not, give them hay 
with the same quantity of meal mixed up thin 
with water. 


FEEDING COTTON SEED MEAL TO COWS. 


In this connection I wish to say a few words in 
favor of cotton seed meal as a feed for milch cows. 
I have used it for three years, and must say that 
for producing milk, butter or flesh, it is the dest 
and cheapest feed I can get. I have never known 
a case of swelled udder or garget from its use. 

My method of feeding is to put two quarts of 
the meal into tubs I use for feeding, and add a 

1 of water to each tub, stir it up well and let 
t soak for half our; then add the same 
amount of corn meal, mix it thoroughly and feed. 
‘This quantity I give to my cows twice each day, 
after milking, and have given it (during the win- 
ter or rather when the pastures get short,) for. 
three years, with the most gratifying results. 

I have known milkmen to give six quarts of cot- 
ton seed per day with four quarts of corn meal to 
some of their cows, for three months at a time. 
And one man has fed one particular cow with 
from four to six quarts of cotton seed per day for 
five years, and the cow is aij right, and giving this 
winter twenty-four quarts of good milk per day. 
I have tried corn fodder cut and fed green, and 
have wilted it and fed it, but could never see any 
apes in the a of milk. —— b. believe when 
the pastures get short in August itis a v ‘ood 
thing to feed,—that is, it helps fill them me ’ 

Cumberland, R. I., March 28, 1870. ENEX. 


A MARE THAT SUFFERS. 

Your columns of “Extracts and Replies” con- 
tain so much good advice in answer to so many 
puzzling questions, that I am induced to make 
another in the list of inquirers. 

I have a fine English mare that appears fre- 
quently to suffer pain in discharging from the 
bowels. She lifts a fore foot, trembles and 
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crouches slightly, with sometimes a sort of groan. 
The excrement is not hard, as in constipation, but 
rather the reverse. She appears otherwise well, 
is in order, not too fat; has six quarts 

nd oats daily (the same wet, as she refuses 

meal), and sliced potatoes once a week ; is fed 
and watered regularly. Used for light dsiving 
only. The above symptoms are’more noticeable 


after a harder drive than usual, but have , org 
more or less for some months. 
ter, and what is the remedy? 
Vermont, March 29, 1870. 
ReMaRks.—Perhaps some person has had a 
horse suffering in a similar manner, and will be 
able to state the cause and remedy. 


What is the mat- 


8.E. J. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 

I bought one peck of Early Rose Potatoes in the 
fall of 1868. From them I raised last year a little 
over 38 bushels of nice potatoes when dug. But, 
alas, the tables turned on me instanter, for in less 
than three weeks 30 bushels of them were rotten, 
and I had to dump them into the barnyard. 


RELIEVING CHOKED CATTLE. 

We have a very simple instrument here in my 
neighborhood for relieving choked cattle. It is 
simply a tarred rope one and 4, half inches in 
diameter, and five or six feet long. The end that 
is intended to go down the throat is trimmed oft 
and wound with a piece of cotton cloth and 
smeared with soft grease before using. With this 
I have relieved five within two years. Tie the 
creature up, let one man hold the left horn with 
his right hand, and take the creature’s tongue out 
with his left, while another man runs the rope 
down. It is limber enough to follow the passage, 
yet stiff enough to removeall obstructions. There 
should be one or more in every neighborhood. 

CABBAGES. 

I raised and sold cabbages to the amount of 
$75.58 from eleven square rods of ground, besides 
saving enough for my 5. and giving away 
some five hundred pounds. They were the Stone 
Mason variety. I never have written anything for 
a paper before, and probably shall not undertake 
to again. So please excuse me this time. 

Lewis BgAL. 

North Fairfield, Me., March, 1870. 


A LAME HORSE. 

Will you inform me what I can do for a lame 
horse, that has a sore on the bottom of his foot, 
caused by pricking when shoeing, or it may bea 
vorn. R. I. SuBscRIBER. 

Woonsocket, R. I., April, 1870. 

Remarks.—Corns are often the result of bad 
shoeing, and unless the animal can be turned out 
to run barefoot they must be cured by judicious 
shoeing, by which pressure on the corn shall be 
avoided, in connection with proper medical treat- 
ment. The corn in the horse’s foot is different 
from the hard corn of the human subject; it pre- 
sents a reddish appearance, is very sensitive, and 
more spongy and softer than other parts, but orig- 
inates in a similar cause. We must advise you to 
consult a horse doctor or an experienced horse- 
shoer. 


@ROPS IN JERSEY COUNTY, ILL. 
In remitting the enclosed payment for the Far- 
mer, I will say that in this section there was not 
over one-half the nsual amount of wheat sown 





last fall, and this spring what was sown does not 
promise over half a . Farmers are now busy 
putting in oats, of which more will be sown than 
usual. A large amount of corn will also be planted 
which I think is our best paying and surest crop. 
There is some little excitement here about the 
Norway oats, but I am inclined to the opinion 
that its superiority, if any, is owing to change of 
seed and care in cultivation. A change of seed is 
beneficial to all our small grains, particularly 
wheat. J. B. REYNOLDS. 
Dethi, Jersey Co., Iil., March 26, 1870. 


Remarks.—As the exchange of ideas between 
the farmers of the East and the West, as well as 
the change of seeds, is desirable, we hope you 
will occasionally communicate with your Eastern 
friends through our columns. Farmers, East and, 
West, ought to be more sociable. 


HORSE DISTEMPER. 


I have an eight-year-old mare that rans at the 
nose, and has all winter. It looks like the horse 
distemper. What shall I dofor her? 

A. FRANKLIN. 

Shelburne Falls, Mass., March 21, 1870. 


RemaRrks.—Probably it is nothing more than 
catarrh or cold, caused by a chill in the stable or. 
out. Has your horse had a warm, dry, clean and 
light stable, and good bedding all winter? The 
trouble, whatever it is, ought to be attended to. 
In ordinary cases, Dr. McClure recommends a 
bran-mash with from six drachms to one ounce of 
powdered nitre in it, at night, for two or three 
days, withholding grain, and if the bowels are 
confined a mild dose of physic. 


HOW SHALL I BUILD MY BARN? 


As I am intending to build a barn the coming 
season, I would like the advice of some of your 
subscribers. The barn that I tore down was a 
common long barn, with doors at both ends, bay 
on one side, and stanchions on the other. The 
land where I am about to build falls at the north 
enough to have a cellar. I want the yard on the 
south side, and the barn large enough to accom- 
modate twelve head of cattle, three horses, twenty- 
five sheep and fifty tons of hay. I don’t want a 
steam engine in the barn. A SuBSCRIBER. 

Concord, N. H., April 4, 1870. 


APPRENTICESHIP WITH FARMERS. 


Young men who would be farmers, but who 
have not been brought up to the business, have 
been advised often to let themselves for a few 
seasons to some farmers who wants help, and to 
look upon such service as an apprenticeship, be- 
fore going into business for themselves. 

I would offer an amendment to that advice, to 
the effect that no one who would become a success- 
ful farmer should work with or apprentice himself 
to one who cannot make farming pay, but when 
they hire are obliged to do some job in the winter 
off the famm, to pay their hired help. 

Any young man of intelligence can judge for 
himself as to the income and expenses of a farmer 
after he has been employed by him twelve months. 
It would be poor encouragement for him to give 
his best energies to a business that would not pay 
the interest of the capital invested. Were he to 
do so, his time would be worse than lost,—un- 

rofitable to his nore and entirely unsatis- 
actory to himself. ould he stick to the farm 
under such a tator, he would learn nothing he 
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should, but much that he should not. Many far- 
mers think their hired help have no business to 
inquire why or how they do their work. If they 
desire intelligent, reliable laborers, they must pay 
more money, or make the a school where the 
knowledge acquired shall be an equivalent for part 
of the services performed. I would send a boy to 
any respectable work, rather than to a farmer who 
says “farming does not pay.” ¥. 
ast Yard, N. 4., 1870. 


HORN AIL. 

I have read your valuable a ad for some time, 
and as I have much benefited by the sugges- 
tions of others, I will give a little of my own ex- 
perience in a few things, hoping that, though the 
first time I ever wrote any thing with the idea of 
having it read by the public, I Sow in 
some measure do to others as they have done to 


me. 

And first, for horn ail. Take a good handful of 
of tanzy staiks, dry thoroughly, — the leaves 
and blows off, pulverize fine, one tablespoonful of 
cayenne pepper, one = of rye meal. Mix the 
three ingredients together, and wet with vinegar. 
Then make the same into nine pills. Give one a 
day for three days, then omit three days; and 
thus alternate until all are used, if necessary. I 
have known this to save a cow that was so weak 
that she could not get up. 


FILM ON A CREATURB’S EYE. 


Melt a tablespoonful of lard and turn itin the op- 
posite ear. I have repeatedly effected a cure in 
this way. 


CHOKED CATTLE. 


A potato or turnip in a creature’s throat can, in 
most cases, be removed by turning the animal on 
to a rough piece of land or where there is a ditch, 
and make it run or jump. If this fails, take a 
stick about three-eighths of an inch in diameter 
and four feet long, with a bunch about the size of 
of a hen’s egg on one end, over which put a piece 
of pork rind, and fasten firmly, with which the 
potato may be carefully pushed down. 


YELLOW WATER IN HORSES. 


Take one ounce of Antimony ; one tablespoonful 
of Aloes, and same of Sulphur and Peruvian Bark ; 
put them into a bottle with a gill of rum, and 
after shaking well add one and a half pint of 
water, shake well again and turn down. My 
mode of giving such a dose is to put on a bridle, 
throw the lines over a joist, so as to briog the 
horse’s head pretty well up, then insert the neck 
of the bottle into one side of the mouth, (never 
= out the tongue) and turn it in as fast as the 

orse can swallow. 


HOW VERMONT BOYS MAKE SUGAR. 


First, they want good clean sweet buckets. 
Then tap with a five-eighths pod-bit, from three- 
fourths to two inches deep, according to size of the 
tree. There are various kinds of spouts, but the 
one I prefer is in shape like the nose of a tunnel 
with one side shorter than the other, drive it into 
the bark of the tree so as to cover the hole, then 
drive a nail under it to hang the bucket on. The 
sap is gathered mostly by a team. Pans from six 
to eight inches deep are used to boil the sap and 
to sugaroffin. After boiling all day, it is syruped 
down, then strained through a flannel strainer. 
The syrup after standing in tubs over night to 
settle, is ready to be made into sugar. The pan 
which is for sugaring off in, is thoroughly 
cleansed. The syrup is carefully turned into the 
pan as long as it will ran clear. Some use about 
one quart of milk for two hundred pounds of 
sugar to raise ascum to cleanse the sugar, others 





use the white of eggs. and some use cold sap. A 

man that understands the business can sugar off 

two hundred pounds in from two to three hours. 
Groton, Mass., April, 1870. G. T. WILLIAMS. 


SUGAR FOR FILM ON EYE. 

I notice in your issue of the 26th, an inquiry for 
a@ remedy for a film on the eye. I have used suc- 
cessfully common granulated sugar, and have 
known it to remove the film in many cases where 
alum and other remedies have failed. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
East Dover, Me., March 28, 1870. 


TO REMOVE FILM FROM THE EYE. 


Please publish the following for the benefit of 
“A Subscriber” and the rest of mankind: To re- 
move a film from a creature’s eye, put a lump of 
fresh butter, about the size of a walnut, into the 
ear on the opposite side from the eve with the 
film. L. N. WILLoBY. 

Winchendon, Mass., April, 1870. 

Remanrxs.—Mr. Willoby must be responsible 
for this prescription; we know nothing of it. 

In relation to putting medicine into the ear of 
animals, an organ furnished with such sensitive 
nerves that a slight vibration of the air is trans- 
mitted by them to the brain; or into the nose 
which is so delicately lined that the least odor 
affects the sensibilities of that organ, a correspon- 
dent in Vermont informs us that a “cattle doctor” 
ordered some spirits of turpentine to be poured 
into the ears and rubbed in back of the horns of 
a heifer supposed to have the horn ail, which 
threw her into such terrible convulsions that her 
owner, a neighbor of his, ordered her to be killed 
to put her out of misery. Another man was ad- 
vised to put a little of the same medicine into the 
nose of a sheep to cure grubs in the head. He 
tried it on one, but as the patient dropped stone 
dead from his hands, he gave up the “practice.” 
A little butter in the ear might not be as fatal ; but 
if we had a film on our eye we should require 
good authority for ) dose of butter in the ear. 


THE USE OF MUCK. 


I see that Mr. Loring Barrus says that the far- 
mers had better have muck on the brain than so 
much fog. I think he had better have muck on 
the brain than on the ground. I see that this man 
lives in Goshen. If he has lived there five years, 
and used muck as a fertilizer, I imagine that his 
farm must be in rather a poor condition, and if he 
supports a large family on its productions, I think 
his farm must be a remarkable one. He draws 
his muck to the barn and throws his manure on 
to it, and in that way has all the juices of the ma- 
nure in the muck, and that is what gives it its 
value. But let him try the muck alone, just 
as it comes from the swamp, and see how he will 
come out. If he will go to his swamp and get a load 
of muck and not mix it with anything, and spread 
it on or plough it in to his land, I think he will 
sing a different song. I tell you, sir, in my opin- 
ion there is no goodness in it. It isof a cold, sour 
nature. If you have to mix manure with muck 
to make it good for anything, what is gained? 
Why not use the stable manure by itself? 
And then when you seed down your land you 
will be able to cut two or three tons of hay tu the 
acre, whiie if you use composted muck you will not 
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get more than five hundred pounds of hay to the 

acre. Now let me tell you, if a man is poor he 

will continue so as long as he uses muck on his 

farm. A man would be better off to work for fifty 

cents a day and board himself, than to farm it on 

meadow muck. O. J. UpHam. 
‘eedham, Mass., April, 1870. 


DEATH OF COARSE-WOOL LAMB. 


Fine wool sheep have been kept on our farm for 
many years, but about a year ago a part of the 
flock was changed to coarse wools. After an ab- 
sence from home, I have just returned to find the 
lambs from our coarse wooled sheep dying about 
as fast as they come. Out of twenty-two only 
seven are left. At first they appear smart and 
well, but after a few days, or in some cases a few 
weeks, they are taken with a diarrhoea that oak 
bark will not check, and die in great distress. 

I at once went to work to find the cause. I 
opened one, and found his lungs somewhat affected, 
but not enough to cause death. On examining 
his stomach, I found in the passage out of the 
honey-comb stomach a wad of wool about as large 
as a bullet, entirely stopping the passage. I opened 
another and found all of the organs healthy; but 
just beyond the last stomach a wad of wool stop- 
ping the passage there. In another I found the 
passage stopped just beyond the stomachs with 
something resembling cheese, but as it was begin- 
ning to be dark I did not examine closely. Next 
morning found in one several weeks old, a large 
wad of wool about an inch beyond the last stom- 
ach, and the intestine inflamed and distended by 
the wool. 

So I am satisfied that eating wool was the cause 
of the death of the lambs. Is this a trick of long 
wooled sheep? Old fine wooled sheep raisers here 
never heard of the like. Our fine wool sheep 
have not as yet produced any lambs. 

We set the man who has the care of the sheep 
to tag all the ewes nicely, so that all scattering 
locks of wool would be out of the way of the 
lambs. A little knowledge might have saved all 
these lambs. I should like to hear the opinion of 
those better acquainted with coarse wool sheep. 

Hartland, Vt., April 10, 1870. B. LiveRMoRE. 


POTATO DINNER. 


About a dozen farmers from Sudbury and Fram- 
ingham were invited toa dinner at Col. Hemen- 
way’s, in Framingham, on thé 5th of April, to talk 
over the potato crop, and test the qualities of sev- 
eral varieties. After eating as much potato as 
they could with the bountiful supply of other pro- 
visions, the question ra | arose, What kinds 
is it best to plant this season 

Two or three varieties were spoken of favorably 
by all; among which the Early Rose was consid- 
ered the best as an eating potato, up to that date 
and considerably later. ‘he Burns and Worces- 
ter Seedling were thought very fine as later varie- 
ties. Bresee’s Prolific was also spoken of as very 
good. About one-fourth of those present thought 
the Harrison ought not to be given up, as the yield 
is large and it is liked as an eating potato by 


many. 

Two plates of potatoes, one called Late Rose, 
the other Royal Pitt, were thought to be the same 
kind. Both are very productive, and are liked as 
@ table potato by some. 

King of the Earlies, Early Prince, Willard and 
Climax were aiso among the kinds represented, 
but they are scarce, and the company decided not 
to recommend them for planting the present year. 

One gentleman recommended sprouting pota- 
toes to get them very early, by spreading horse 
manure two or three inches deep upon any conve- 
nient spot of ground, covering it with a little loam, 





then ping the potatoes just far enough 

so that they can be easily separated after t 
have sprouted; covering the toes with san 
keeping them moist by sprinkling with water 
from a watering and covering them with a 


pot, 
sail cloth cool nights. When ready for transplant- 
ing take them up into boxes with a fork and sep- 
— them, plant in rows, pressing the dirt 
around them. 


Ong oF THE COMPANY. 


STRETCHES IN SHEEP. 


I wish to inquire what to do for my sheep that 
has the stretches. She lays down and stretches, 
and gets up and does the same. She has a lamo 
three weeks old. She was troubled the same be- 
fore she dropped the lamb, as now. She appears 
weil one day and is sick the next. 

L. H. GayLorp. 

North Prescott, Mass., April 4, 1870. 

RemaRrks.—This disease is generally ascribed 
to constipation of the bowels, resulting from 
long confinement to dry feed.. Sheep do not have 
it when at pasture. It can generally be prevented 
by some kind of green feed given once or twice a 
week—browse is better than nothing. Salt kept 
in a trough constantly in reach of the sheep, in 
which sulphur is mixed at the rate of a pound to 
half a bushel of salt has been recommended by 
Mr. B. F. Chamberlin of Washington, Vt., asa 
preventive. 

Asa cure, some kind of physic, if given in season, 
affords relief. If neglected until inflammation sets 
in, all remedies may fail. A piece of lard of the 
size of a butternut, mixed with mustard seed; a 
dose of Epsom salts; a decoction of thorough- 
wort, or boneset; castor oil, &c., are each re- 
commended; and in the Farmer for 1868, 
(Monthly, page 240) Mr. G. H. Brown of Mason, 
Maine, stated he had been successful in a great 
many cases in giving the sick sheep a bit of plug 
tobacco as large as the thumb to the first joint, by 
putting it into the mouth and holding up the nose 
of the animal until it “chewed” and swallowed the 
weed. Whatever is used, the object is to move 
the bowels. Relief is sometimes effected by 
merely chasing the stretching sheep about the 
yard, on the first appearance of the trouble. 


HOGS OR SHEEP TO IMPROVE A FARM. 


I wish to inquire through your valuable paper 
which are best, sheep or hogs to improve a small 
farm which is badly run down, and which will be 
most profitable in addition to their assistance in 
improving the farm? A. 

Avon, Conn., April, 1870. 

ReMARKS.—There are many circumstances hav- 
ing a bearing upon either of these propositions, 
such as locality, price of labor and grain, skill in 
tending, &c., which must be considered in decid- 
ing which to choose. These circumstances are not 
known to us. Briefly, our opinion is, that keep- 
ing hogs will enable you to enrich your cultivated 
lands much quicker than by the use of sheep. To 
secure this, the hogs must be kept growing rapidly, 
and plenty of materials supplied to them to travel 
over, lie upon, and enrich by their droppings. 
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DRY MUCK FOR BEDDING. 

In the Farmer for Febru 12, I saw an article 
headed, “‘Value and Use of Muck,” and I should 
like very much to inquire of the writer of that 
article how he dries his muck so that it will not 
freeze in the winter ? B. B. Suita. 

East Dover, Me., 1870. 


RemMarxks.—Muck thrown out of the bed in the 
winter, or even in July or August, when the 
water is usually low in swamps, will become suffi- 
ciently dry to be carted into some place for 
winter use before the fall rains. Throw it into 
heaps on dry land, and on the morning of some 
hot day spread it a little, and get it in before rain 
falls on it. In this condition it will not freeze so 
as to prevent using it, if put in a cellar, or any- 
where in the barn. Many farmers in this section 
pile it up in a large heap near the barn, out doors, 
and cover with boards, and though the surface 
becomes frozen, it may be broken readily, and the 
unfrozen part used as litter or otherwise, as de- 
sired. Our practice is to place it in the cellar, 
and mix it with the droppings, once or twice a 
week. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended as a 
substitute for a reply by “B.” of Oak Hill, N. Y., 
the writer of the article alluded to, who confesses 
to “muck on the brain” and to great faith in muck 
on the land, and who is able from his long practi- 
cal use of the material to answer the question of 
Mr. Smith. 


PRICES AND COST OF BEEF. 


Your Montpelier correspondent is doleful over 
the high price of beef, and sighs for the good time 
to come, when “extortion” shall cease, and steaks 
and sirloins shall be sold at starvation prices to 
the farmer. Your remarks were to the point, and 
& substantial answer to his inquiry. 

But there are many like C. L. 8., who think 
that not only beef, but all farm crops are too high. 
T farmers, whom they regard as “mud sills,” 
are getting very rich by “extortion,” and should 
almost give away their produce to their grateful 
customers and deliver it, to boot. And if they 
“groan for awhile’ they will soon be used to it 
as “eels are to being flayed.” 

It is now pretty well understood by farmers that 
twenty poundsof milk can be made from the feed 
that will produce one pound of beef. This at five 
cents per quart would bring fifty cents. Or that 
two pounds of cheese can be made from that quan- 
tity of milk, which will retail at twenty or twen- 
ty-five cents per pound. The dairyman can keep 
two hogs to every three cows, and by using a 
little grain with the sour milk and whey, turn 
them fat in the fall, at a clear profit, giving quick 
sales and ready money. 

It is a long way from the calf to the ox that 
will dress 1000 pounds net, and it is a costly oper- 
ation to grow him. But few farmers, even, are 
aware of the cost, who have not kept an exact ac- 
count of what he consumes. It cost no more 
to raise a colt to four years old, than a steer to 
the same age. The colt, if well bred, will sell for 
$200, with a chance for higher figures. The steer 
must be a good one to bring $100. 

There is more profit in raising mutton than beef, 
at the present price of wool. Mutton is whole- 
some, nutritious and toothsome flesh, with noth- 
ing of the taint of “extortion” in it at the 
time. If beef eaters who complain of present 
prices, do not, as you suggest, see fit to raise their 





own beef, they might with becoming dignity “‘set- 

tle back on mutton” until the over-reaching far- 

mers cease to “groan,” and offer their bullocks at 

lower figures. 3. B. We 
Springfield, Vt., April 9, 1870. 


BEST PEARS.—FRUIT BOOKS. 

Can you inform me where | can procure a copy 
of a book entitled The Fruit Garden? Also, the 
best eight varieties of pear trees, suitably divided 
between summer, autumn and winter, best suited 
for Southeastern Massachusetts, and where I can — 
procure them ? R. T. Le 

Taunton, April, 1870. 

Remarks.—There is a great variety of opinion 
as to what pears are the best. The same pear does 
not grow the same on different soils. Some will 
crack on one soil and grow fair on another. We 
can recommend the following with sume confi- 
dence :— 

1 The Rostiezer ripens from middle of August 
to September. 4 

2. The Bartlett, Bloodgood, Buffam, and Seck- 
el, for summer and early autumn. 

3. The Duchesse de Angouleme, Beurre ’d 
Anjou for autumn. 

4. The Lawrence, Winter Nelis and Easter 
Beurre for winter. 

“The Fruit Garden,” by P. Barry, can be ob- 
tained through any bookseller. Downing's Fruit 
and Fruit Trees of America, The American Fruit 
Culturist, by Mr. Thomas, and other works may 
be found at most of the bookstores. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Will you give us through the Farmer the 
effects of the use of Peruvian Guano in the culture 
of early cabbage and beets for market; and 
what you think of using 1000 pounds per acre 
whether it would be too much for land that would 
produce 40 bushels corn per acre; also what 
would be its effect on the future grass crop? 

Sterling, Conn., 1870. 8. G. 

REMARKS.—We have always supposed that the 
effect of guano was more of a temporary than of a 
permanent nature. A thousand pounds of Peru- 
vian guano applied to one acre of fair soil would 
probably give a size to the cabbage and beets 
which would render them unfit for market—espe- 
cially the beets. Apply one half as much guano 
to the present crop, and the money’s worth of the 
other half in good stable manure for the acre, and 
your husbandry will probably prove more perma- 
nent and profitable. 


I8 THERE DANGER OF MOWING TOO CLOSELY. 

I wish to inquire through the Farmer if a 
mowing machine is a damage toa mowing field? 
Is there any danger of —— it close enough to 


damage the roots of the grass 

Craftsbury, Vt., Feb., 1870. 

Remarxks.—At the late Farmer’s Convention, 
in Lewiston, Me., the subject of injuring the 
grass crop by cutting it too near the ground, was 
discussed, and the opinion of most of the speakers 
was, that if the spears of grass were cut off below 
the first joint, it would greatly injure it. 


G. N. 
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1. Flowers. 2. Leaves. 3. Peanuts. 


PEANUTS—THEIR CULTIVATION AND USE. 


Being a reader of your valuable paper, I take 
the liberty to ask you where I can get the seed of 
the peanut, and how much is required for the acre, 
and for such other information as you may be 
able to give in relation to the cultivation of this 
plant. H. Casey. 

Lenox, Mass., March 31, 1870. 


Information in regard to raising peanuts, would 
be gratefully received through the Farmer. 

J. R. GuRNEY. 

South Hanover, Mass., April 6, 1870. 

Remarks.—As we have never raised the peanut, 
we must rely on the books and papers for our an- 
swers to the above inquiries. ~ 

The first fact to be stated is that the plant grows 
naturally only in considerably warmer climates 
than that of New England. So do tobacco, to- 
matoes, and sweet potatoes,—all of which are 
more or less cultivated here. We presume it is 
possible to raise peanuts here; but whether it can 
be done profitably we are unable to say. Our city 
dealers buy the nuts uncooked, and employ bakers 
to roast them. Of them we suppose there would 
be no trouble in procuring the seed, which in 
our climate must be started in hot beds or other- 
wise, as tobacco, sweet potatoes and tomatoes are. 
We understand that specimens of the plant have 
been found growing near Walden Pond in Con- 
cord, Mass., a location much frequented by picnic 
and other parties, by whom the seed was dropped 
on the ground. 

We copy, by permission, from the Country Gen- 
tleman, a cut of the plant which illustrates its pecu- 
liarities of growth. From an article ia the same 
paper, and from one in the last Report of the Ag- 
ricultural Department, we condense the following 
description of the plant and of its cultivation. 


The peanut—Arachis hypogea—is a leguminous 
annual plant. It has a hairy stem; the leaves are 





alternate and paired, of a deep green; the flowers 
of a deep yellow, axillary and solitary. As soon 
as these flowers have shed their corollas, or have 
faded, the pedicles, or stalks, on which they are 
borne, lengthen and turn downwards to the earth, 
as seen in the cut, and bury themselves in it until 
a firm bed is reached, giving the plant the singu- 
lar appearance of being fastened to the ground by 
as many strings as there are seed pods ripening 
under ground. 

Any soil that can be put and kept in a friable 
condition, with a sufficient quantity of lime and 
moderate fertility, will produce the peanut, if the 
season ts long enough to mature them. It will not 
fruit except on a calcareous soil; but without lime 
vines grow, but little fruit is produced. As the 
color of the pods partake of the color of the soil, 
and as the brightest pods always bring the most 
money, gray land is preferred, and red or choco- 
late-colored avoided. The following directions 
are applicable to the south, where it is not neces- 
sary to start the plants in a hot bed, as it is here. 
The land should be well ploughed and pulverized 
in winter. It should be harrowed early in spring, 
checked off both ways ( just previous to planting,) — 
the rows two and a-half feet apart. It is very im- 
portant that the rows should be at regular dis- 
tances, otherwise the after culture will be very im- 
perfect. Plant at least two kernels to the hill, at 
the intersection of the rows. Makea hole witha 
pointed stick, drop the kernels and cover about 
two to three inches. The planting should be done 
as soon as the frosts for the season are over. 


Clean culture is absolutely necessary. The 
“sweep” or cultivator should be run about every 
eight days, and kept up until about the middle of 
July. After the tendons—or stems on which the 
nuts forms—begin to shoot down, if the grass has 
not been removed before, it must be removed with 
the hand and hoe. ; 

In October and November, or just before a frost, 
they are harvested. Furrows are run on each 
side of the plants, which are then lifted with a 
fork or pronged hoe, and after wilting two or three 
days are carefully stacked around stakes, with the 
nuts innermost, much as beans are with us, capped 
with straw or other material, as itis very impor- 
tant to keep the hulls from becoming discolored. 
When dry the nuts are picked off from the vines 
by hand; about five bushels being a day’s work, 
from 164 to 18 cents per bushel being a common 
price for this work. There are two kinds of vines 
the “running” and the “hill.” 

It is estimated that each successive peanut crop 
in Virginia since the war has been three-fold 
greater than that of the year preceding, owing to 
the demand consequent on the knowledge of the 
fruit acquired by Northern soldiers in their South- 
ern campaigns. And very likely the above in- 
quiries owe their origin to the same cause. It is 
a very profitable crop at the South. The average 
crop is estimated at 50 bushels per acre, and the 
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price at $2.50. The vines, if harvested before 
frost, are valuable as cattle fodder. 

The peanut is successfully raised in the tide wa- 
ter district of Maryland, also in Delaware and 
the southern part of New Jersey and Illinois, but 
how far north its culture may be extended to ad- 
vantage is a question that must be determined by 
trial. 


LENTILS. 

Are there any lentils in America? I have sent 
for two seed catalogues, and to Washington twice, 
without learning anything. Who, this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, has any? Newton WRIGHT. 

ille, Vt., March 17, 1870. 


Remarks.—Do not know. Those who do will 
be kind enough to enlighten our interested in- 
quirer. Darlington, in his “Weeds and Useful 
Plants,” thinks the lentil is cultivated in the old 
world chiefly as food for suock—both herbage and 
seeds serving that purpose. The plant is some- 
times seen in gardens here. When lentils are 
properly cooked, they are a tolerable substitute 
for beans, are much prized as food by the Mexi- 
cans, and form the basis of the “Linsen soup” of 
the Germans. 


GROUND FLOOR FOR A HORSE. 


I have a horse that is sometimes troubled with 
tender feet. I lately removed him from his plank 
floor stall to one where he stands onthe ground. Is 
not the ground the best floor for the health of the 
feet and legs of horses ? JoHN. 

Franklin, Mass., April, 1870. 


RemaRxs.—Undoubtedly itis. It is more labor 
to keep horses clean that stand on the ground, but 
their feet will keep in better condition if the 
ground is kept in order, which you will probably 
find it some trouble to do. 


BLIND STAGGERS OR BLACK TOOTH. 


In answer to P. Wilson of Becket, Mass., I 
would say that in the fall of 1868 I had four 
shotes which became entirely blind, and could not 
walk without frequently falling down. They con- 
tinued to grow worse for several days, and got so 
bad that they could not stand. Up to this 
time nothing had been done for them. I then 
took a common pair of pinchers and pulled two 
black teeth from each mouth. They all got well 
and made fine hogs. E. R. 

Fitchburg, Aprii 11, 1870. 


COWS SUCKING THEMSELVES. 


A correspondent inquires for a remedy to pre- 
vent a cow from sucking herself. If he will take 
@ pair of bridle bits, put them in the cow’s mouth 

ust the same as though she were a horse, and let 

er wear them there, it will not prevent her from 
eating, but will entirely stop her from drawing 
her milk. Splitting the tongue is barbarous, and 
will do no good. T. T. 
West Cornwall, Conn., April, 1870. 





— The Directors of the Sacramento Valley Beet 
Sugar Association have determined to enter large- 
ly this year into the manufacture of sugar there- 
from. 





PRESIDENT W. 8. CLARK. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College, of which 
this gentleman is President, proposes to educate 
farmers’ boys. It is, then, no idle curiosity that 
prompts inquiries as to the qualifications and fit- 
ness of him to whom the instruction of the stu- 
dents and the management of the institution have 
been entrusted. The influence of the head man in 
all associations is a well acknowledged fact. Un- 
der the leadership of one man, a campaign fails; 
when commanded by another officer a campaign, 
by the same soldiers, is crowned with success. 
The same is true of commercial, manufacturing, 
financial and educational movements. We believe, 
therefore, that the following abstract of a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Clark, published in the 
Amherst Record, will prove interesting to many of 
our readérs in Massachusetts and elsewhere :— 

Mr. Clark was born in Ashfield, Mass., in 1826; 
graduated at Amherst College in 1848, $700 in 
debt, which he paid, with interest, by teaching in 
East Hampton Seminary. He adopted the science 
of geology as a specialty; worked two years on 
the cabinets connected with Amherst Coilege; 
and was appointed mineralogist to the geologi- 
cal survey of Vermont. To “‘finish his education” 
he went to Europe and after pursuing a two years’ 
course at the University of Gottengen, and gradu- 
ating at that institution, he swung his knapsack 
and made a tour through Switzerland, France, &c., 
mostly on foot, visiting the Universities on his 
way, and having interviews with Humboldt, Liebig, 
and other men of scientific note; paying his re- 
spects, also, to Vesuvius, in 1857, when that vol- 
cano was in an unusually excited state, and as- 
cending the mountain when it was considered so 
dangerous that it was with difficulty that he could 
induce a professional guide to accompany him. 
After returning home, he was appointed Professor 
of Chemistry in Amherst College. 

When the war broke out he drilled the students 
at Amherst, and in August, 1861, went to Annapo- 
lis as Major of the 2lst Massachusetts Regiment. 
Thence he went to North Carolina with Burnside’s 
expedition. In 1862 his regiment participated in 
eight battles—Roanoke Island, Newbern, Camden, 
Bull Run, Chantilly, South Mountain, Antietam, 
and Fredericksburg. After the battle of Roanoke 
Island he was appointed Lieut. Col, At the battle 
of Newbern he made a gallant charge upon a bat- 
tery of six guns, one of which, an eight-pound 
brass piece, they captured, he being the first one to 
mount the gun. As acompliment to this bravery, 
Gen. Burnside made him a present of the piece. 
It was sent to Amherst College, and is now to be 
seen in the library building, with the names of 
the men who fell, engraved upon it. He was now 
appointed the Colonel of the regiment. During 
this eventful period, his men disappeared on the 
battle field like magic, and on the second day of 
the battle of Antietam, only seventy-five effective 
men remained of the regiment. Soon after they 
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were assigned to another regiment. Col. Clark 
now took command of some eastern troops, crossed 
the Alleghany, and for a time was stationed at 
Mount Sterling, Kentucky. . 

Col. Clark was a member of the legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1864, 65 and ’67, the latter year 
receiving all but seven votes out of 772. In 1866 
he was appointed Professor of Botany in the Ag- 
ricultural College, retaining at the same time his 
professorship in the old college. 

In 1866 he was appointed President of the insti- 
tution, and on the secund of October of that year 
the first class met to receive his instruction in the 
first term of that institution. 

In 1853 he was married to the adopted daughter 
of Samuel Williston, East Hampton, Mass., and 
has seven children now living. 





“THE SOUTH LAND.” 

Since the close of the war a large number of ag- 
ricultural papers have been started at the South, 
and we have watched their progress with much in- 
terest, believing they were the natural result of a 
resolute purpose to begin at the foundation of real 
improvement of the interests and prosperity of the 
people of that section. Having a practical knowl- 
edge of the “creeping before we can go,” which 
nearly all agricultural papers experience in their 
infancy, and which is well illustrated by the fact 
that for several of its first years the weekly circu- 
lation of the New ENGLAND FARMER was short of 
five hundred copies, we have sympathized with the 
publishers of these new papers at the South. Some 
of them, it is true, appear to have started off at 
once in the full vigor and strength of manhood, 
while others have had a longer “day of small 
things.” The latter we judge has been the expe- 
rience of the Southern Ruralist, which has shown 
a wonderful tenacity for life, and after many 
changes and migrations, now appears, together 
with the Gulf States, as The South Land, pub- 
lished at New Orleans, weekly at $4, and monthly 
at $2 per year; D. Redmond, Editor; ‘‘The 

-South-Land Company” publishers. 

The following extract from the salutatory of the 
South Land will indicate better than any words of 
ours the ability and spirit of our new contempo- 
rary. After a brief review of the past history of 
the South, the editor says :— 

In the Southern culture to which we advert, the 
distinguishing and decisive factors were the 
planter, the political leader, the forensic orator, 
the punctilious cavalier. These would have done 
well enough in co-operation with other elements ; 
but by themselves they proved wofully inadequate 
to fill the circle of aconsummate development. In 
those days, the artist or the artizan, of Southern 
origin and education, was rare to such a degree as 
to be phenomenal. In those days, the applied sci- 
ences, outside of what are called the learned pro- 
fessions, could boast of few Southerners among 
their votaries. In those days, literature was 
scarcely known in the South, except as an el- 
egant pastime. In those days, the press of the 
South was for the most part rather an incident in 
the plans of politicians, than a political power in 





itself; and the rising peine was supposed to 
have his editor, as the knight of old was supposed 
have his esquire. Few Southern papers could 
then afford to be ind dent, because few were 
then self-sustaining. literature taken a firmer 
root there, had the press been a more powerful 
and fruitful institution there, had industry been 
more diversified there, had culture been more 
comprehensive and manifold there, it is not con- 
ceivable that, for the South of ten years ago, such 
a catastrophe, as actually befel her in the inter- 
vening period, could have impended. 

But we feel persuaded that in respect to all the 
requisites of acomplete and symmetrical develop- 
ment the South is to grow hereafter as she never 
grew before. Nothing less than the assurance that 
the future of the South is to be widely different 
from her past, and infinitely more satisfying than 
her present, could have prompted, or would have 
justified, the enterprise to which the founders of 
this publication have deliberately and unreservedly 
committed themselves, 





THE RAPH PLANT. . 

In Fond du Lac and Calumet counties, Wiscon- 
sin, some of the German farmers have introduced 
the cultivation of this oil-producing plant, so gen- 
erally cultivated in Europe. The quantity mar- 
keted at Fond du Lac in 1860 was 4000 bushels; 
and in 1866 over 20,000 bushels. About two gal- 
lons of oil are made from a bushel of seed. The 
Prairie Farmer says, the average yield of rape 
seed by good farmers has been from ten to eighteen 
bushels per acre; though some have raised as 
high as thirty-five bushels. The price for a series 
of years has ranged from $2 to $2.50 per bushel. 
So far from impoverishing the soil, it is found that 
the ground, the year after a crop of rape is taken off, 
will yield from five to eight bushels more of wheat 
than it will if any other grain has been sown. The 
soil is also in excellent condition for almost any 
other crop. The chaff is relished by cattle, and 
when it is mixed with roots it makes an excellent 
food. The straw may be used for bedding pur- 
poses. The rape seed cake—the portion that re- 
mains after the oil is expressed—is a most valua- 
ble food for cattle. As a food for dairy cows it 
has long been celebrated in Europe. The ground 
cake has sold this year at from $16 to $20 per ton. 





How To Kriz Lice on Cattiz.—A cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘R. N,” of the Country Gcnile- 
man, ‘‘dissolved about a pint of strong soft 
soap in a pail of warm, soft water, and satu- 
rated the whole surface of a lousy cow’s body 
with it; after about thirty minutes, repeated 
the operation, and in thirty minutes longer 
took a pail of clean warm water and quickly 
and yey oy washed out all the soap water 
and dead lice in large quantities, put her in a 
warm stable and covered her with a dry blan- 
ket. The next day, after being thoroughly 
dried, she looked, and seemed to feel, like a 
new animal; more than doubled her quantity 
of milk within twenty-four hours and immedi- 


See cmeennee gaining flesh and general 
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dairy operations 
is at hand, we 
gather up and 
w give below some 
of the most im- 
portant facts 
stated during 
the late winter 
meetings. Some 
of them will 
-tend to encour- 
age these oper- 
*| ations, while others 
may afford valuable 

suggestions. 
According to Mr. 
Willard, of Herkimer 
County, N. Y., Amer- 
ican dairying now in- 
volves a capital of more 
than $700,000,000. The cheese product sold 
last year for more than $30,000,000, and the 
butter product for at least $150,000,000! In 
1865, the butter product of New York alone 
was estimated at $60,000,000. That year 
there were thirty millions of gallons of milk 
sold in the State, which, at four cents per 
quart, amounts to nearly $5,000,000. The 
cheese product of 1869, 240,000,000 pounds, 
and the butter, 700,000,000 pounds, both to- 
gether, representing a value of $215,000,000. 

These totals will be greatly increased, when 
one-half of the butter made is fit to eat, and 
our people have learned that cheese is a cheap 
and healthful article of diet; cheaper than 
meat, and decidedly better as food in warm 
weather. 

The American system of butter-making, the 
same writer states, is based upon five main 
principles :— 

1. Obtaining rich, pure milk. 

2. Setting the milk aside for the cream to 
rise. 

8. Proper management in churning. 

4. Expelling the buttermilk. 

5. Thoroughly salting and packing the but- 
ter in oaken tubs, tight and clean. 

What really distinguishes the American sys- 
tem is in‘the manner of setting the milk so as 
to secure an even temperature. 

A successful Pennsylvania dairyman gave as 





the rules by which he manufactured his well- 
known butter, these three :— 

1, Attention to the food of his cows. 

2. The temperature. 

3. Neatness and refinement at every step of 
the process. . 

The remarks of Dr. Mippteton GoLp- 
SMITH, at the Dairymen’s Association at St. 
Albans, in January last, evinced much re- 
search, and abounded with valuable statements 
and suggestions. He regarded the cow as a 
factor, a mere machine, whose proper func- 
tion is to convert food into butter and cheese, 
and in her perfect development she is adapted 
to one and not to both. Cows differ. Some 
are butter cows, some cheese. Which ever 
product the farmer desires to make, he should 
inquire carefully and scientifically which breed 
[or, which cow of any breed—Ep.] is best 
adapted to the purpose. 

Other things being equal, cattle consume 
food in exact proportion to their live weight. 
He detailed a method of testing the product of 
cows by a glass tube which, we believe, is a 
common practice in New England. These 
tubes may be procured in Boston for a few 
cents each. 

Having decided what breeds are the best for 
certain purposes, the next vital question is that 
of food. The real question is not the nutritive 
value of the different kinds, but the money 
value of the product. This, however, is com- 
plicated with varying values in different local- 
ities and with climate. He believed the ques- 
tion of 

Feeding Roots, 
the most vital at the present time in the State 
of Vermont, and in settling it the cost of pro- 
duction and their market value should be con- 
sidered. He would have it tested practically, 
by feeding hay alone fora time and then hay and 
roots conjointly, carefully testing the product 
of each experiment. The next question of 
importance is, 
How to Preserve Butter. 

It can be preserved. There is no doubt of 
this. In 1839, the Doctor said he ate good 
butter in Canton, China, that was made in Ire- 
land two years before. Hassal says that the 
best butter has three per cent. of curd, and 
bad butter much more, and that rancidity is 
owing to changes in the curd. 

The leading point in the Doctor’s remarks 
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were, that the Association they were then in- 
augurating should investigate these questions 
and disseminate their knowledge, and it must 
secure the means of indemnifying able com- 
mittees who make the investigations. ‘‘We 
have,” he said, “‘no great institutions as they 
have in France and Germany, where they can 
be tested at public expense. * * * What- 
ever its intent, the Agricultural College grant 
has done little or no good to agriculture, and 
he questioned if it ever will till it passes from 
the control of literature into the hands of far- 
mers.” 

An address was made by the Hon. THomas 
G. Atrrep, of Syracuse, N. Y., upon ‘Salt 
and its uses in the Dairy,” and an interesting 


discussion was held upon ‘‘ Breeding of Dairy | P&¢ 


Stock.” 

The whole proceedings of the Convention 
should be published in pamphlet form, and 
made available to all. 





Dissotvine Bones WITHOUT VITRIOL.—The 
value of bones for manurial purposes is well un- 
derstood by farmers; but mills for grinding them 
are expensive, and vitriol for dissolving them is 
dangerous stuff to handle, as well as expensive 
also. C. T. Alvord, Esq., of Wilmington, Vt., 
announces, in the Rural Americana discovery that 
may be valuable to many farmers. He has found 
that a hen’s gizzard is a good bone-mill, and their 
gastric juice a practical substitute for the burning 
acid. Then with a little of that patented material 
known as “Dry Earth,” placed under the roosts, a 
domestic guano is produced which proves to be one 
of the most valuable manures that are made on 
the farm or that can be bought in the market. 
As the bones are collected they are carried toa 
flat stone under his shed and pounded with an old 
axe or hammer just fine enough for the hopper of 
his hen-power mill ; and this is all the time or la- 
bor required to secure most a valuable super- 
phosphate. As hens in winter are unable to ob- 
tain insects, worms, bugs, &c., on which they feed 
in summer, they eat the pounded bone greedily, 
and pay for it not only by the manure produced, 
but by an increased quantity of fresh eggs, always 
acceptable and always valuable during the winter 
months. 





—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
says, a mare should not be used for breeding until 
five years old. Old age does not make any differ- 
ence, if the animal is sound, and of a good con- 
stitution. By all means use your best mares. I 
have a colt foaled June 2d, 1868, that was awarded 
three first premiums last fall. The dam is twenty- 
two years old, and now, at the age of twenty-four, 
is with foal.” 





For the New England Farmer, 
POTATOES. 
Manure and Cost of Cultivation—Different Varieties— 
Facts and Theories in relation to the Rot—Preven- 
tives, &c, 


As seed time is upon us again, I propose to 
potato, taken 


give you a few notes upon 
m my farm journal. 

I take issue with those gentlemen who be- 
lieve that the Orono, as a variety, is running 
out. I have raised them the past ten years, 
and I never had better or handsomer potatoes 
than I harvested last fall. Their quality is 
not excelled by the Excelsior or Early Rose, 

wn on the same piece. The ground is a 
ridge of dry land ; no manure was used ex 
a compost prepared as follows :—four b 
leached ashes; one peck lime, slacked with 
brine as salt as salt would make it, and one 
k gypsum. A handful of this mixture was 
ut in each hill. The account stands as fol- 
ows, which | take from my farm accounts :— 


1869, Potato Crop Account, 14 Acres. Dr. 
To breaking up last fall, . 
May 12, to Arrowing, «+ « ee 
- 20, “* planting, « « « ee 
“« 6 Compost, estimated, . 
“« « $4 bushelaseed, ... 
June 14, “ cultivating,. . . ° 
“« 624, “ hoeing, 3 9 hours. 
“oe 25, “ o 4 “oe 6 “oe 
Oct, 6to 18, “ digging potatoes, 
és ‘meevent on bexd, eee 
Total, ssc ececcecccee 
Profit on crop, to balance, . 


+ $7 


o> co mmm bOATES 
SSSESRRSSS 


=a $55 45 
ee 84 55 
_ $90 00 
By 200 bushels potatoes, at 45c, . eeoeeess $9000 


It will be seen that the whole cost of culti- 
vation was $55.45, making the cost of the 
otatoes twenty-six and one-half cents per 
ushel. The 200 bushels include 15 bushels 
Early Rose, 12 of Early Goodrich, and 4 of 
Excelsior, which, if sold at market prices for 
these varieties, will increase the item ‘‘Profit 
on Crop.” 

In keeping this account I have charged fif- 
teen cents hour for labor, the same as we 
Pay for hands who board themselves. 

doubt the practicability of the theory of 
bringing potatoes from the mountains of Peru, 
in order to obtain varieties that will be free 
from disease after they have been cultivated 
and improved so that they will be fit for 
human food. In my a it is forcing, 
feed, and manipulating which renders the plant 
so much more susceptible to disease than in 
the wild state. I believe the disease is caused 
mth species of fungus, similar to the rust 

t that attacks wheat and other grains. 
croscopists tell us that this fungus, when 
put under a powerful microscope is found to 
be a perfect plant, to grow and ripen seeds. 
These minute seeds or spores are floatin 
through the air, and at certain seasons an 
under certain circumstances attach themselves 
to the leaves and stalks of the plant, and use 
the sap that was to go to the development of 
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the plant itself, thereby causing it to wither 
and die before it had arrived at maturity. 
Before the circulation between the plant and 
tuber ceases, the disease may be transmitted 
from the former to the latter through the 
res, or the minute seeds may be washed 
rom the plant through the soil directly upon 
the tuber, where it soon germinates, causing 
the tuber to turn black and decay. I am con- 
firmed in these views by the following obser- 
vations, which were noticed at the time :— 


The 10th of September was cloudy and 
misty. There was moisture enough to render 
the potato plant soft and flabby. Four or 
five hot days followed. Up to this time the 
tops of the Orono, Excelsior and Harrison 
were flourishing. The Early Rose were ripe 
and in the cellar. 

The 16th I noticed many of the leaves had 
turned black, and gave off a rank and disa- 
greeable smell. 

The 17th was also cloudy and misty, and 
cleared off warm and m - Isoon noticed 
that the black leaves increased, and in some 
localities the plants began to die. The at- 
tack, however, was not very severe on my 
field, for the reason that I used no rank, un- 
fermented, nitrogenous manures to cause a 
vigorous growth of tops; and this, I believe, 
is the whole secret. The ranker the tops, the 
more capable they are of receiving the rust 
plant, the cause of the disease. 

Sept. 25th, dug twelve bushels of Oronos ; 
tops green, with the exception of these black 
leaves, and an occasional dead stalk. Not the 
first sign of disease was observable on the tu- 
bers. We selected one bushel from this lot 
and exhibited them at our State Fair, and 
they were awarded a premium. 


Sept. 28 had a hard frost, the first of the 
season of any account, which killed the vines. 

My time being taken up at the fair, and by 
the great freshet of Oct. 4, I had no oppor- 
tunity to dig again until the 7th. Then I 
found that the disease had commenced on the 
tubers, some of them showing black spots 
around the eyes. It seemed to increase up to 
the 18th, when I finished digging. We were 
very careful to throw out all that were in- 
fected; yet the disease prevails to some ex- 
tent at the present time. In picking out some 
for market, a few days since, we found about 
one bushel in ten infected. 

Now, in my opinion, the potatoes that com- 
menced to decay after they were put into the 
cellar, were contaminated before the circula- 
tion ceased between the top and the tuber. 
These very minute rust seeds might have been 
conducted through the pores by the circula- 
tion of the sap, the same as the smut is con- 
veyed to the newly-formed grains of wheat 
when they grow and perfect themselves on the 
tender, milky substance of the new kernel ; 
or they might have been washed down by the 
heavy rains between the 4th and 13th, and 





after the potatoes were carried into the cellar 
the spores commenced growing. 

The only way to = against this scourge 
is for farmers to more observing,—try 
more experiments, by planting at different 
times and with different varieties, and using 
different fertilizers; making a note of the re- 
sult, and not trust to memory, and then com- 
= results with others. When a variety is 

ound that is hardy and of good quality, pro- 
cure it. When a method of manuring, seed- 
ing and cultivating is found that eo better 
results than others, practice it. If you ap- 
pas 10 or 12 cords of manure to your acre 
ast year and lost three-fourths of your crop 
by rot, is it not sufficient reason for you to 
adopt a different course this year? 
y Early Rose were put into the cellar the 
last of August and the first of September. I 
have not seen a diseased tuber in the lot, and 
the quality is unexcelled. The Excelsiors rot 
the worst of any. The Harrisons are free, but 
the quality is very poor. 

This year I shall discard all kinds but the 
Early Rose and Orono. The last named is 
the only one we can sell here for the Boston 
market. S. C. Patrzx. 

Warner, N. H., April 4, 1870. 


Remarks.—In connection with the publi- 
cation of the foregoing interesting and valua- 
ble article, we wish to ask our correspondent 


and other potato raisers if they have ever ex- 
perimented with lime as a destroyer of the 
germs of the disease which may attach to ap- 
parently sound tubers when put in the cellar. 
A statement that a sprinkling of lime on the 
potatoes as they are packed away will prevent 
subsequent rotting has been copied into many 
agricultural papers. — 





For the New England Farmer, 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
CORN?P 


The advocates of a larger production of 
corn in New Hampshire who met in mass 
meeting in Manchester and Concord did not 
tell us how to use corn. One correspondent 
of the FarMER says ‘‘we need a large amount 
of corn or some kind of grain to make beef.” 

The foundation of our beef is milk. There 
is nothing better in summer than good grass 
to produce milk ; next to grass is corn fodder, 
grown purposely for food. No corn meal is 
needed. It cannot be fed profitably, even at 
seventy-two cents per bushel, with grass or 
green corn, plenty, when milk alone is the ob- 
ect. 

‘ For milk in winter, there is eyes better 
or cheaper than early cut and well cured 

. We have a cow seven years old, which 
Sued her calf Jan. 17. Her milk of Fri- 
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day, Jan. 28, with that of Saturday and Sun- 
day morning weighed seventy pounds, and 

ielded seventy-seven ounces of pure butter, 

ree from buttermilk or salt. She ate noth- 
ing but early cut hay; nograin of any kind or 
roots. Another week the same cow averaged 
thirty-three pounds of milk per day; the in- 
crease was caused by the addition of a quan- 
tity of grain. 

We may be sure of a rich and abundant flow 
of milk both in summer and winter without 
grain. With plenty of milk we can keep our 
calves through the first winter in a thrifty con- 
dition. After that, good pastures in summer 
and good hay in winter will produce beef with- 
out grain. 

Col. Clough, the king of corn growers in 
Merrimac County, remarked at the meeting in 
Concord that his principal income was from 
beef sold from his pastures. Grain is not 
needed for the production of such beef. 

It was said that 1,500,000 bushels of corn 
were produced in New Hampshire, and that 
we purchased 1,000,000 bushels more. What 
is done with the corn purchased? More than 
700,000 tons of hay are annually produced in 
New Hampshire. It will require more than 
1,000,000 bushels of corn to make up the loss 
on the hay crop, occasioned by cutting late, 
and improperly curing it. But at that meet- 
ing not one word was said of the loss the State 
sustained in its hay crop, through ignorance 
and carelessness; while much eloquence was 
wasted in urging the —— of more corn, 
to the exhausting of our fields—for it is an 
exhaustive crop,—to supply the want of hay. 

To me this seemed like an effort to save at 
the spigot while wasting at the bung. We 
can buy corn at the West at prices which wil 
pay to make it into beef and pork here, to be 
sold in competition with beef and pork from 
that section. What argument, then, can be 
brought against buying corn? Well fattened 
Eastern pork will sell for more money than 
the same pounds of Western pork. While 
the Western farmers are pushing their corn and 
wheat through our ports to find a European 
market, why should we not stop as much of it 
as possible upon our State hills to enrich them, 
so that when the time comes, seen by your 
correspondent, at no distant day, we may be 
better able to produce the corn the West will 
refuse to sell us, or railroads refuse to trans- 
port at living rates ? 

‘*Where neat stock is kept, the advantage 
of having the fodder ought to decide in favor 
of raising ourown corn.” We would urge ail 
Eastern farmers to raise corn for fodder. 
We believe an acre of corn grown for fodder 
alone, to be worth as much to feed to stock, 
if cut and cured at the proper time, as the 
product of the same acre in ripened corn, 
though produced, as the former may be, with 
much less labor, and at a season that will not 
interfere with haying, and with the advantage 
in the former crop of immediately preceding 





grass, the most profitable of all our crops. 
We would never sell hay to purchase with the 
proceeds corn asa substitute. The farmer 
should make and sell flesh, rather than sell the 
flesh-forming products of his farm. 

At the peer he Concord corn was valued 
at $1.50 per bushel, and that by farmers who 
consumed the corn they raised. It was at 
these figures that they found their profits to 
be 100 per cent. At the same time corn could 
be purchased for $1.25 per bushel. 

If there was a profit of twenty-five cents 
per bushel in feeding, the State. might have 
gained $250,000 by purchasing 1,000,000 
bushels, as it did last year. The purchasing 
of that corn need not in any way interfere 
with raising all we otherwise could. F. 

Mast Yard, N. H., April, 1870. 





for the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM VERMONT. 

Dairying—Cheese, how to Out and Keep; Price and 

Scarcity—Oate—Arnautka Wheat—Bar!: y—Preserv- 

ed Fruits—Crab Apples— Apple Orchards—Black Na- 

ples Currant—Apple Tree Nurseries. . 

While attending a meeting of the Glover, 
Vt., Farmers’ Club, and assisting in the dis- 
cussion of Dairying, I had the pleasure of 
tasting a piece of the cheese that drew the 
first premium at our fair in 1869. The pro- 
cess of making, as furnished by Mrs. Brew- 
ster, was published a few weeks ago. I send 
you a piece. Although it is about twenty-one 
months’ old, it is free from mould. It was 
cut in October by its owner, Benjamin Han- 
cock, of Glover. When a slice is taken out, 
the cut surface of the remainder of the cheese 
iece of 
The 


is spread over with butter, and a 
paper stuck on to keep out the air. 
cheese is covered to protect it from air and 


cold weather. Where a whole cheese, of fifty 
pounds weight, is bought by a small family, 
some such device is necessary to prevent 
mould and drying. Cheese retails here at 23 
cents per pound. There is little in our mar- 
ket now, and sometimes there is none. 


Cereal Grains. 

I send you some packages of grain raised 
from seed received from the Department of 
Agriculture, and also of the Norway oats— 
Ramsdell’s. 

The Somerset oats are a very early variety 
of English oats. I sowed them May 5, head- 
ed out July 15, ripened August 5; straw, 
large and stiff; yield fair, but sowed only 
one quart. 

W hite Schonen Oats, from Germany ; sowed 
two quarts; yielded over two bushels; _ri- 
pened August 15; grain plump; several stalks 
from one seed; a promising grain. 

Black Swedish Oats, ripened late,—Sep- 
tember 12; good thrifty grain, but too late; 
with a beard on most every kernel. They 
are quite different from Norway oats in style 
of growth, and other respects. 
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Norway Oats. The package I send you is 
of a second crop from seed obtained of b. Ww. 
Ramsdell. In the spring of 1868. five bushels 
of seed were bought and divided in this nei 
borhood. The best yield was from one bushel 
sown by S. B. Brewster, whose was fifty 
bushels. These were mostl sold at from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per bushel. In 1869 the 
yield was good, but not as high as 100 bushels 
per acre in more than one insfance. Several 
men had each from 200 to 300 bushels. These 
were sold to Ramsdell & Co. for one dollar 
per bushel. One or two carloads have been 
shipped from this county during the past 
winter, but most of the lots in this town have 
not yet been called for, and are held with 
some uneasiness by the farmers who are anx- 
ious for their money. Some lots can be 
bought at a trifling discount. In most cases 
these oats have fulfilled the reasonable expec- 
tations of the growers, in heavy growth, free- 
dom onan. and good yield of grain, 
we rom thirty to thirty-seven pounds to 
thes tanamned bushel, Shed " 

Arnautka Spring Wheat, is a heavily 
bearded variety, with short, plump heads; 
the grain is light colored and very fiinty. 
I raised nearly three bushels, and have 
sold three pecks at $1.00 a peck. I have 
had no experience with the flour from this 
wheat, but some fears are expressed that the 
bran will break so fine as to mingle with and 
darken the flour. 

The Saxonian Barley, a two-rowed variety 
from Hamburg, is very productive. 1 have 
about two and a half bushels. Sowed three 
packages of seed. ‘ 

Preserved Crab Apples. 

I send specimens of preserved fruits put up 
last fall. ‘The crab apples are of the ‘‘Queen’s 
Choice” variety. They are not as large as 
some others. My fruit is about one and a 
half inches in diameter; large enough to pare 
for pies or to eat—for which purposes they 
are very good. We like them best preserved. 
Make 1 syrup of sugar and water, one-half 
op sugar to a pound of fruit, and boil the 

ruit in this syrup about ten minutes. Some 
American Fruit Preserving Powder was also 
used. The apples retain their shape and are 
considered very palatable. The crab apple 
has been sold all through the northern part of 
Vermont, of many varieties,—some larger and 
some smaller than those I raise. They are 
also recommended for cider. ‘The trees bear 
every year, and are very ornamental as well 
as useful. 
The Black Naples Currant. 
While growing, these currants have an un- 
leasant muskiness that excites at first a pre- 
judice against them. We make a preserve 
with one pound of sugar to one pound of 
fruit, cooked together, This preserve has a 
peculiar richness of flavor that commends it- 
self to the taste as one becomes accustomed 
to it. 


Land a pains- 





As most of the apple orchards of native 
trees died out a few years ago, and common 
apples that used to sell at twenty-five cents 
per bushel, are now sold at one dollar or 
more, the farmers very generally look to 
other sections of the country for their fruit. 
But more recently a nursery has been grow- 
ing up in our midst, where, by careful expe- 
riments, the hardy sorts of fruit are tested 
and selected for propagation and sale, and 
the prospect is that Northern Vermont will 


raise enough apples for home consumption, 
ing man may have a pear tree 
crop. 

Zz. E. J. 


or grape vine, yielding its regular 
Irasburg, Vi., April, 1870. 


Remarks.—Our attentive correspondent 
will accept thanks for his many favors. 





MAKING SOAP. 


Every farmer’s wife is proud of a good bar- 
rel of soap, but some are so unfortunate as to 
seldom get one. They try hard enough, but 
the ashes are sometimes poor, or the right 
proportions of lye and grease are not used ; 
at other times the soap appears to be good 
when put up, but changes entirely after stand- 
ing a few days. The last trouble usually 
arises from getting the soap too strong and 
diluting with water. If very strong, it will be 
thin and dark, and by adding cold water and 
thoroughly stirring, the color is changed many 
shades lighter, and the mass thickened, giving 
it the appearance of a number one article, 
when in reality it is very poor. 

Hickory ashes are the best for soap making, 
but those from sound beech, maple, or almost 
any kind of hard wood, save oak, will answer 
well. A common barrel set upon an inclined 
platform, makes a very good leach, but I 
much prefer one made of boards set in a trough 
in V shape, for the strength of the ashes is 
better obtained, and it may be taken to pieces 
when not in use, and laid up. 

First, in the bottom of the leach put a few 
sticks; over these spread a piece of carpet or 
woolen cloth, which is much better than straw ; 
put on a few inches of ashes, and from four to 
eight quarts of lime; fill with ashes, moist- 
ened, and tamp down well—tamp the firmest 
in the centre. It is difficult to obtain the full 
strength of ashes in a barrel without removing 
them after a day’s leaching, and mixing them 
up and replacing. The top should be first 
thrown off, and new ashes added to make up 
the proper quantity. Use boiling water for 
second leaching. 

Take about four gallons of lye, and boil up 
thoroughly with this twelve pounds of clear 

ase, then add the lye as it is obtained, 
Gate a slow fire and stirring often, until 
you have a a waieks = — the 
grease and four ons of lye together, it 
may be put in a barrel and the lye added 
there, which will form good soap if frequently 
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stirred, but the heating process is the best 
when weather and time will permit the work 
to be done.—Ohio Farmer. 





$100 IN PREMIUMS FOR INDIAN CORN. 

Fully convinced that this vastly valuable 
crop can be greatly increased by the judicious 
selection of seed, the subscriber offers pre- 
miums for corn grown in New Hampshire in 
A. D., 1870, as follows :— 


For the best 100 ears of eight-rowed Corn . ee 

For the best 1€0 ears of more than eight-rowed 

Me cee eee eeeeseeeeeeeene 

For the second best 100 ears of more than eight- 
rowed Co 


@35 00 
15 00 


15 00 


Same number of twin or triple ears upon 
the stalks, received same as above. he 
traces must be secured by cords upon boards 
or otherwise, so as not to break, and reach 
the subscriber at City Hall, Manchester, by 
noon of the last Tuesday of December next, 
at which time and place the awards will be 
made. Size, beauty and quality, both of the 
ears and grain, to be considered in awarding 
the prizes. Each 100 ears must be grown upon 
one farm, and upon plots of not less than one 
acre: The four premium traces to be retained 
by subscriber for distribution. Method of 
cultivation must be furnished in writing, or 
made verbally at time so it may be written. 
New Hampshire’s best farmers believe that 
more than two hundred thousand dollars a 
year of the money now sent out of the State 
for corn, could be saved by a judicious selec- 
tion of seed corn. 

Farmers, freely giving you my time and 
money, I earnestly pray you to make an ex- 
hibition that shall honor yourself and the State. 

The committee are to have no means of 
knowing the owners of the corn until after 
the awards are made. The Committee are 
as follows: Levi Bartlett, Charles H. Hayes, 
James O. Adams, Wm. H. Gilmore, Gen. A. 
Hoyt, Gen. Ezra Glidden, C. N. Healey, D. 
M. Clough, T. E. Hatch, M. D., Hon. Charles 
Jones, Parker W. Horne, Rei Hills, W. D. 
Locke, ‘'homas Lane. 

Vacancies filled by the subscriber. Corn 
now on hand given away for seed. 

J. D. Lyman. 

Exeter, N. H., March, 1870. 





BEE NOTES FOR APRIL. 


This is a very important month with the 
bees, indeed it may be said that the month of 
April decides the prosperity of most stocks. 
Bees need and should have considerable care 
during this month. Strong colonies have been 
breeding more or less for the past three months, 
but now they commence in earnest and the 
last of this month should find them very pop- 
ulous, and drones ought to appear in 
stocks by the first of May. Finely ground 
unbolted rye flour fed to them now is very 





important, so much so that no bee-k 
cad cioed te tae hie bone wtkees Spread 
it about an inch deep in shallow troughs, and 
put it about a rod from the hives. On all 
warm da: ty Apa not be slow in convincing 
us that they fully appreciate the favor we have 
conferred upon them. This answers the pur- 
pose of fresh pollen (bee bread,) pot is 
eagerly appropriated until the real article can 
be obtained from flowers. This feed stimu- 
lates early and extensive breeding, and also 
helps to lengthen out the supply of honey 
until flowers appear, so that no swarm dies 
for want of a few pounds more honey. It 
would be a shame for them to come to grief 
now, when they are so near through. ve 
no doubt that a judicious feeding of about 
three-fourths of a pound of horey per day 
during this month and next, to even heavy 
stocks would be amply paid for in large early 
swarms and surplus honey during the season. 
But this would require some care not to excite 
robbing, and must not be omitted a single day. 
The larve of the bee moth should be looked 
after as the season advances. In the morn- 
ing there are usually more or less found on 
the bottom board stiff with cold, but if not 
destroyed will find their way . among the 
combs again during the day. hives have 
not been properly ventilated, or from any 
cause, some combs are mouldy, cut them out 
now, for they are worse than nothing in the 
hive. All upward ventilation should be shut 
off now, if it has not been done before.—G. 
W. P. Jerrarp, in Maine Farmer. 





Surrace or Muicn Manvurina.—For the 
reason that Nature applies her fertilizers upon 
the surface and does not plough them under, 
it is about time that agriculturists should con- 
sider whether they or Nature are right when 
they differ so radically in their practice. 

‘oes Dame Nature make a mistake when 
she sets out to enrich a continent, by spread- 
ing dead leaves, and twigs, and trunks, and 
grasses, and weeds over the whole surface for 

ears and years and thousends of years. 

oes Nature mistake when she interposes 
a leaf before the ing rain drops, and 
saves the earth from being pounded into 
the semblance of a brick—keeps the soil light 
and porous that the air carrying its ammonia 
and its carbonic acid may penetrate to the 
waiting roots below? Is she going wrong 
when she lays a mat of decaying humus over 
the soil, and only allows the searching June 
sun to get to the earth as a gentle heat, inca- 
pable of drying up the moisture held there by 
the mulch? are we wrong when we hide 
away our fertilizers at the bottom of a furrow, 
and leave the surface bleak and bare, to be 
beaten down with the rain, and baked with 
the sun, and in that condition to refuse the 


good | good gifts which the air is willing oe rs up 


to a moist and porous soil?—H. H. 


cAfee, 
in Western Farmer. 4f 
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DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





No. 3.---AN ECONOMICAL VILLAGE HOUSE. 


This design was prepared for execution near 
Boston, and comprises an amount of accom- 
modation very often required in New England 
villages, besides being well adapted by its 
shape for a narrow village or suburban lot. 
We will suppose the lot to be sixty feet in 
width, (which is an ordinary frontage,) by a 
hundred or more in depth, and so located that 
the front veranda and entrance door will face 
towards the south. This will allow the house 
to be placed quite near the north line, or 
within, say, eight feet of it, and along the 
south side will be a foot path and grass, or a 
drive-way, as the owner may fancy,—thére 
being about twenty-four feet left between the 
house and the south line of the lot. The 
house is placed upon a banking, so that the 
main floor is about five feet above the grade, 





and, approached by a number of steps, is the 
veranda, which shields the front entrance. 
The veranda is nine feet wide. . 
The arrangement of the plan is as follows: 
B is an entry, five by seven and a half feet, 
and C a passage four and a half feet wide, 
connecting it with the staircase, which, as 
there is but one, is placed somewhat away 
from the front door, both for greater privacy 
and greaterconvenience. The stairs are three 
feet wide and continue up to the attic. E, the 
parlor, is a pleasant room, fifteen by seven- 
teen feet, to which it is proposed at some 
future time to add a bay window, projecting 
it from the front, where the mullioned win- 
dow now is. F is the library, nine by thirteen 
feet. It has a bay window, opening from the 
north side and is intended to be fitted up with 
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dwarf book-cases about four and a half feet 
high on two of the other sides. G is the din- 
ing room, on the south side, measuring thir- 


Ground Plan. 


teen by fifteen feet, and having an outlook 
along the veranda to the street in front. H 
is a passage connecting the kitchen with the 
dining room. It has fitted up in it cupboards 
for china, as shown on the plan, and from it 
are reached the stairs to the cellar. K is a 
good-sized store room fitted up in the usual 
manner, and M is the kitchen, twelve by thir- 
teen and a half feet. There is a door open- 
ing from it on the south side, communicating 
with the yard. 

In the second story are four chambers, cor- 
responding in size with the rooms below, ex- 
cept that spaces are taken off for closets. 
There is also a bath room in the kitchen wing. 

The attic has one room and a large space 
for storing. 

The cellar extends under the whole house, 
and has outside doors under the back stoop. 
The principal stories are nine feet high in the 
-clear. 

The house is designed to be built of frame, 
covered with hemlock boards and clapboarded, 
—the roof to be shingled. The eaves project 
two.feet.and the external finish is simple, but 


bold. All the windows have outside blinds, 
except those in the cellar. The inside finish 
is simple, in keeping with the general charac- 
ter of the house. 


EO 





























Chamber Plan. 


Cost.—This house was estimated upon in 
March, by a competent builder, for actual 
construction, and his figures were $2800 for 
completing the building ready for occupancy, 
including cistern and cesspool, but not includ- 
ing furnace, plumbing, or the grading of the 
banking. 





Tue Daisy.—Good words have been spoken for 
the Canada thistle, twitch-grass, and most other 
farm pests, by benevolent-minded agricultural 
writers, and now in Mr. Warren Ferris, of Otsego 
County, N. Y., the poor despised Daisy—known 
also as white weed, white daisy, ox-eye, &c.,—finds 
an enthusiastic advocate. In an article in a late 
number of the Country Gentleman, he offers to 
gamble on the superiority of the daisy over clover 
for enriching and improving land. He proposes 
that two acres of dry, worn-out land be taken for 
atest. On one acre a peck of daisy seed, and on 
the other a peck of clover seed, shall be sown, 
both without fertilizers; turn them both under 
when in full blossom, and sow both acres to any 
crop that may be chosen. Fifty dollars that the 
yield on the daisy land beats that on the clover 
land. 
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MR. WARE’S ADDRESS. 


In our recent acknowledgment of the receipt of 
a copy of the transactions of the Essex County, 
Mass., Agricultural Society, we gave an extract 
from the address by Benj. P. Ware, Esq., a practi- 
cal farmer, and we give below a few other extracts, 
regretting that we have not space for the whole 
address. 

Progress in Farming. 

‘Within my remembrance, it was indeed a labo- 
rious task for a man to conduct the business of a 
farm successfully. He was expected to turn the 
double swath in the mowing field, to lead the hired 
men as they were desired to follow, to pitch on the 
hay, to hoe the hardest row—in short to bear the 
brunt of the work. Great physical strength, and 
endurance, as well as good judgment, were indis- 
—— But now what a change! To lead the 

abor of the farm does not require great strength 

and power of muscle, but brains are called into 
requisition, and skill in the management of ma- 
chinery. He can overlook and direct those less 
skilled than himself, while riding around the 
fields on some of his machines.” 

By the use of machinery, some of which is sim- 
ple aad can be made by the farmer himself, he 
thinks all the root crops can be grown with about 
one-half the labor formerly required. He says, 
that the changing of an inferior variety of apples 
or pears for a superior one, is now so simplified by 
the use of a liquid grafting-waz applied with a brush, 
that no one need be without the best fruit who has 
healthy trees. But here is the difficulty. Who 
has healthy trees? 

Potatoes and other Root Crops. 

“The neighboring State of Vermont, has made 
such vast strides in the improvement of the potato 
as to cause those who have lived through the mo- 
rus multicaulus, Rohan potato and hen fevers, to 
stand aghast, waiting for the excitement to abate, 
to see if Breese’s No. 4is really two hours ealier 
than the Early Rose! But all may be assured 
that great improvement has really been made jn 
the potato. And yet there are persons among that 
numerous class who, because they lived upona 
farm until seventeen years of age—and so, for- 
sooth, ‘know all about farming’—are ey | what 
improvement has been made in agriculture 

hoever heard, until within a few years of 
seventy-four tons of mangel-wurzel being grown 
upon one acre of land; of thirty-six toas of car- 
rots, or 900 bushels of onions per acre? Such 
crops as these are facts that can be proved.” 

If it be true, then, as some French and German 
chemists estimate, that 250 lbs. of beet roots equal 
100 Ibs. of hay, “according to this estimate the 
above crop of mangolds would equal in value 
nearly thirty tons of hay ; or, supposing the chem- 
ist’s estimate to be only half right, the root crop 
would then equal fifteen tons of hay per acre!’’ 

Mr. Ware states that it has been ascertained by 
actual experiment, that breeding swine can be kept 
upon raw mangolds alone from October to May, in 
good, thrifty condition. Can any one doubt, he 
adds, with such facts, the great advantage of grow- 
ing this and other root crops? 

Ayrshire Cows. 

He thinks Ayrshire stock has proved the best 
adapted to our pastures, and, for milking qualities, 
heads the list. 


Curculio---Fruit. 

In speaking of the failure of the apple crop, he 
‘says :— 

“By the use of printer’s ink and tarred paper, 
from Nov. 1, to April 1, at a cost of from five to 
eight cents per tree, our orchards can be protected 
from the canker worm; and may again be blessed 
with abundant crops of that beautifal, delicious, 
and health-giving fruit. My own experience is 
that no part of my farm yields greater income for 
the labor expended than the orchard. If the crop 
is small, the price is usually large.” 


We wish this were so over broader regions. 
The wood upon thousands of apple trees in New 
England increases each year, the trees blossom 
abundantly, and plenty of apples are formed, and 
yet little or no crop succeeds. 


If the cause of barrenness was the drought of 
four or five years ago, would the trees grow, and 
bud, and blossom, and set their fruit? We think 
not. ‘ 
There is some cause acting upon the trees, as in 
the case of the button-woods, which we have not 
yet ascertained, and, perhaps, nevershall. “Yet,” 
we say with Mr. Ware, “let us [if we can] take 
heart, continue to cultivate the-apple as a source 
of profit, of health to our families, and of growth 
to our social natures.” We believe in a good ex- 
ercise of faith in all things. 


We should be glad to transfer the whole of this 
admirable address to our columns. Its opinions 
have been formed on the farm, amidst its multifa- 
rious duties, in rearing stock, preparing soils, and 
cultivating them with various crops of roots and 
fruits as well as grass and grain; in the use of 
nearly all the improved machinery and implements 
best adapted to avert human labor, and, more than 
all, in what will help the race to become upright, 
intelligent and industrious people. One or two 
extracts more will be all we can find room for at 
present. 


Does Farming Pay P 


“Yet, after all, does farming in Essex county 

ay? * * + © Se a the re- 
turns of the income tax to find instances where 
men by farming alone, have in this county re- 
turned annual incomes amounting to from $3, 
to $5,000,—enough to buy a good farm, with fair 
buildings. I could name an Essex County farm, 
of fifty acres, valued at $10,000, the gross products 
of which were enough in one year to pay for it. 
It was an unusual occurrence, but such was the 
fact for that year. * * * * Iknow of no kind 
of good farming that does not pay well, while no 
kind of poor farming will yield more than a poor 
living,—nor should it. Of course, any man whois 
@ man, and cares for the comfort and happiness of 
his family, will see that abundance of vegetables, 
fruits, small and large, milk, eggs, and poultry are 
grown upon the farm for family use.” 


Pleasant and encouraging remarks were made at 

e dinner by Hon. M. P. Wilder, delegate from 
State Board, by John Keeley, Esq., in relation 

to the decease of Hon. James H. Duncan of Ha- 
verhill, and by George Foster, on the death of Jo- 





nas Holt. 
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HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN. 

A few weeks since we published the names of 
the officers of an association of ladies and gentle- 
man of this city and vicinity, of ample means and 
liberal minds, designed to test the experiment of a 
horticultural school for women. The originators 
believe that certain branches of horticulture, such 
as flowers and small fruits, offer a healthful, 
appropriate and paying business for women, many 
of whom now complain of a want of honorable, 
remunerative employment in the various industries 
open to the other sex. But horticulture is a trade 
or an art that can be acquired only as other trades 
and arts are acquired. This association is now 
ready to afford the instruction and the opportunity 
for practice necessary to enable women to become 
practical horticulturists. Thus far, however, it is 
only a proposed experiment. As it requires two to 
make a bargain, the questions now arise, Do women 
wish to learn the art of raising flowers, strawber- 
ries, currants, &c., as a business? If any, how 
many will become pupils in the proposed school ? 
Hence the advertisement which we recently 
published, soliciting correspondence with those 
women, either young or old, who are interested in 
the proposed school. The advertisement was pub- 
lished in our paper that the attention of farmers’ 
daughters, especially those living near agood mar- 
ket, may be called to the subject. With the in- 
struction that might be obtained in a short time at 
the proposed school, it is thought that many such 
“daughters” might return home, and, with the aid 
of the other members of the family, introduce 
upon the old homestead a new employment, a new 
source of income, and a new adornment of the 
country home. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE. 
Its Causes and Effects as Regards the Farm. 


Read before the Concord Farmers’ Club, February 84, 
1870, by FREDERICK G, PRATT. 


_ The changes in moisture on the surface of 
the earth are probably caused by movements 
of the air in various ways, over which we 
have or can have but little control; and any 
facts I can find that bear on this subject, only 
prove how little we know, or can do, towards 
controlling these agents. 

Thus we know that clouds are the result of 
vapor in the air, coming together in r 

articles, so as to be sensible to the sight. 
These, growing larger, drop in the form of 
rain, hail or snow, according to the tempera- 
ture of the air; or, conditions being differ- 
ent, these clouds become dispersed, the par- 
ticles of moisture being separated,—the same 
amount of moisture in the air, perhaps, lgt 
more finely comminuted. Now is there any 
way in which we can control this moistyre in 
any degree? I think there is. Look at this. 

be the monthly report of the Department 





of Agricaltare, for ee, 1869, in = 
ming up the reports from the various ° 
the country, in regard to the extensive Dronght 
prevailing the past season, are to be found 
these words : 


“A fair summary of reports from the entire dis- 
trict affected by drought would be: Fields badly 
tilled, overrun with weeds, or with a thin sandy 
soil, or a heavy clay not ameliorated by culture, 
—were scorched and partially or wholly laid waste ; 
while deep soils of river bottoms, rich slopes of 
virgin soil, and fields kept clean of weeds, and 
frequently cultivated, gave satisfactory and even 
large returns.” 


There is one way to keep up the moisture 
in the soil. Keep the soil constanily loose and 
v2 with frequent cultivating. I think most 
of the farmers in this club have seen its value 
in our corn crop in times of drought. J¢ 
— Jrom allowing the air to permeate the 
soil. 


Again, in the October report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I find these true words: 


“The great agricultural lesson of the season in- 
culcates the necessity of draining and thorough 
culture. It is not an exaggeration to estimate the 
reduction this season over the whole counfry, 
from the alternate drowning and scorching of the 
farm crops, at two hundred million of dollars. 
Reports from drought-parched regions declare 
that are in fair condition on land well 
worked, and that the effect of the heat was aggra- 
vated by want of cultivation as dry weather set 
in. That on drained soils, properly cultivated, 
fine crops were obtained; while on wet or un- 
drained lands, and fields neglected or half culti- 
vated a failure was imminent. The crop returns 
of Great Britain (where the early season was sim- 
ilar to ours) enforce the same lesson, though a far 
smaller proportion of British lands are not under- 
drained or poorly cultivated.” 


At the West, in Colorado territory, I find 
several authorities which prove that the rain- 
fall is steadily inereasing there. One says :— 


“That the rain fall has doubled there since 1860, 
and the dry, and formerly arid, sterile plain be- 
tween South Platte and the mountains west, 
which enclosed an extent of country averaging. 
twenty miles wide by 100 long, cut crosswise by 
valleys, has been irrigated by ditches, and the 
high prairies have been farmed with the best re- 
sults. This cultivation, by increasing the growth ' 
of grasses, weeds and bushes, has also created 
greater evaporation and moisture in our atmos- 
phere, which returns to us when our east winds 
blow in summer, in most valuable fertilizing 
showers. This year, 1869, no irrigation has been 
needed until late in the month, when most of the 
wheat, oats, rye and barley were so far advanced 
that irrigation would not benefit them. It is a 
matter of universal remark here among old set- 
tlers, that high prairies, miles away from streams, 
can this year be mowed with profit for hay, where 
a year ago, grazing in July and August was only 
indifferent, the svil bare in many places, and 
parched, or covered with worthless cactus or 
prickly pear.” 

This shows what a comes over the 
land where the soil is worked, and a chance is 
given by grass and other plants to absorb 
moisture, and retain it, to give it out again 
more regularly the season through. So in 
Egypt, tue Great Desert is being 
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under cultivation by the same means. Once 
start the plants by irrigation, and moistur: 
seems to increase, we hardly know how, till 
land that never saw a shower, begins to feel 
the grateful rain ; and the once sand, blossoms 
like a rose. The initial ps there 
were done by the Viceroy of Egypt, by means 
of Artesian wells, and once the water runs, 
grass and trees start up, rains fall, and plants 
grow with all tropical vigor. 

All through Colorado and New Mexico are 
evidences of this increase of moisture visible. 
Strange theories are advanced in regard to it. 
The natives, Mexican and Indian, say the 
Yankee brings rain with him ; and there seems 
some truth in it. Thus at Denver, the town 
was first built on what was then supposed to 
be the dry bed of Cherry creek, as natives 
did not remember of water running there. A 
tremendous flood washed the town, and now 
bridges span the bed, and water occasionally 
runs, though not always, as ditches above, for 
the gold fields use it all before it reaches 
Denver, except in times of rain. Many creeks 
in this vicinity, formerly dry the most of the 

ear, now run constantly, and even new creeks 
ve been formed in some instances. Ditches 
for irrigation, in some cases, have been al- 
lowed to go to decay, the increased moisture 
rendering them unnecessary, and oats and 
corn grow luxuriantly now, where three or 
four years ago nothing would grow. 

Mr. Thomas says, in one of these reports, 
from which I have quoted freely :— 

“With these facts before them is it strange the 
citizens of the territories should claim that there 
is a gradual increase of moisture? * * * Has 
the introduction of an active population into the 
country anything to do with this increase? I be- 
lieve it has. But Iam met by the objection that 
the amount of population is so small, compared 
with the extent of country. I admit the force of 


the objection; yet, until the climatic conditions |. 


of the country, and the relations of population to 
these conditions have been more thoroughly 
studied, the objection should not be allowed to 
prevail. We know not how nearly counter-bal- 
anced the contending agencies of aridity and mois- 
ture have been. The effect of opening mines in 
the mountains, stripping and burning the pine 
forests, making roads alung the canons and over 
the plains, ploughing and planting the valleys, 
building towns, &c., &c., has not been sufficiently 
studied in the Rocky mountain regions to decide 
what number of individuals are necessary to dis- 
turb the climatic condition. Be this theory right 
= a the facts showing an increase cannot be 
enied.” 


The same was true of Kansas, when the 
land was new. ‘There is moisture enough 
there now. 

There is another theory which has some 
claims to plausibility, that may upset the last 
one mentioned. Some writers think there is 
a cycle of years, say fourteen, during which 
time the rain fall has gradually increased the 
first seven years, and as gradually decreased 
the next seven. As it isa new theory, time 
only can determine its truth. 


For the New England Farmer, 


NOTES ON ILLINOIS AND ILLINOIS 
PARMING. 


Eprrors New ENGitanp Farmer :—Ac- 
— to promise, and by your kind permis- 
sion, I propose to say something under the 
above beading 4 
Theoretically considered, Illinois is a vast 
plain, not quite horizontal, being more ele- 
vated at the north than at the south; as is 
shown by the direction of the principal rivers 
within and about her borders. 

On a practical examination of the surface, 
we find it everywhere more or less undulating, 
in many places hilly, but never mountainous. 


The rivers, creeks and brooks within the 
State, have their origin, most generally, in the 
level prairies, and depend for their water upon 
the rains; which, falling upon the porous, 
loamy soil, slowly finds its way down the im- 
perceptible declivities into the more regular 
channels 


Toward the middle mouths and junctions of 
the streams, the more regular woodlands and 
forests are found, and the land is more uneven 
and hilly. The largest and finest forests are 
found in the southern part of the State, yet 
timber is ev here plentiful, except that the 

idth of the prairies, sometimes makes 
distant hauling necessary. Strange as it ma 
appear, the woodlands rise in price muc 
slower than the prairies. This fact is contrary 
to the predictions of all the early settlers, and 
may be accounted for on the ground that na- 
tive timber is much less lavishly used than for- 
merly. Everywhere live hedges, cheap and 
excellent, are taking the place of all other 
fences. Coal is cheap and abundant, and pine 
lumber from the north is extensively used for 
building purposes. 

Our native forests continually reproduce 
themselves, and in the absence of prairie fires 
annually enlarge their borders. 

The principal forest trees are the oaks, 
hickories, maples, elms, ashes, poplars, black 
walnut, mulberry, sycamore, &c., &c. 

We have four distinct soils; 1st. The pale, 
or mulatto loam on the prairie ridges; usually 
free from gravel, but sometimes quite gravelly 
on the s t knolls. 

2d. The black loam of the more level prai- 
ries, which is by far the most plentiful, and on 
the whole the most valuable soil we have. It 
is our great corn and grass soil; entirely free 
from stone and gravel, it is easily worked and 
naturally very fertile. 

3d. The yellow clay loam of the woodland 
hills. This soil is fine for clover, wheat and 
potatoes. It is very retentive of manure, and, 
when once well enriched, becomes the strong- 
Loot _— most productive soil thus far men- 

oned. 

4ih. The alluvial black soil of the creek and 
river bottoms. This is Nature’s best soil, 
made and manuved to order. Always the first 
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to be used by the pioneer cultivator; and, al- 
ways to the latest generation producing the 
largest and finest crops of everything valuable. 

In Illinois, this soil most often occurs in 
small quantities together, and in very incon- 
venient shapes for cultivation; and, also, be 
ing subject to occasional overflow, its value is 
quite inconsiderable. 

Besides the soils mentioned as being general, 
we have in a few localities a sandy wind soil, 
both prairie and woodland; good for crops 
ripening early in the summer, and for pota- 
toes; quick, warm and easily worked, but not 
good to stand drought. 

The subsoil is quite similar throughout the 
State. It is mostly a compact yellow clay, 
not quite impervious to water. 1 send you by 
mail a specimen of the four principal soils 
mentioned, and of the subsoil taken four feet 
below the surface on the level prairie. 

Our principal Illinois crops are corn and 
grass. These are thrown into the market di- 
rectly, to aconsiderable amount. But a much 
larger portion of them is converted into pork 
and beef before being sold. 

All of our soils when new are good wheat 
soils, and the woodland clay soil is such at all 
times. Oats, barley, rye and potatoes do well 
generally; yet, nearly every farm is valued 
for its corn and grass-producing qualities, and 
for its stock-raising and stock-fattening advan- 
tages. The farmers of Illinois get most of 
their regular income from corn, rus, and 
their natural consequents, pork and beef. All 
other crops and all other products are second- 
ary to these great staples. Horses and mules 
are good; sheep do well; wheat and the other 
small grains, fruits, potatoes, &c., are raised 
at special times and in special localities with 

rofit. 
' Yet, after all, it is easily seen that corn is 
king, grass is queen, and beef and pork are 
prime ministers in Illinois agriculture. ; 

In future papers I pu brief descrip- 
tions of how some of our crops and farm 
products are managed. Truly yours. 

Joun Davis. 

Box 50, Decatur, lil., April, 1870. 


Remarks.—With the foregoing interesting 
commucation we received parcels of about one 
ounce of each of the four varieties of Illinois 
soil mentioned by the writer, and also a spec- 
imen of the subsoil, taken four feet below the 
surfuce of the prairie. These specimens we 
shall be pleased to show to any who may wish 
to see them. 





IMPORTANCE OF Goop Cows.—I had a cow 
from which we could not make over fi 
pounds of buttera year, and that soft 
white as lard. 1 had another that we could 
make two hundred pounds from in the same 
time, and solid, high colored, nice butter; but 





we could never get the butter without from six 
to twelve hours persistent hard churning. I 
had another yielding two hundred pounds a 
year of the very best butter, requiring only 
ten to twenty minutes’ churning.—David 
Goodall, in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Times. 





THH GROWING OF CABBAGES. 
George N. Prescott, an experienced gar- 
dener of Manchester, N. H., who has raised 
cabbages extensively for the last ten years, fur- 
nishes the following statement to the Mirror 
and Farmer: 


My land is a light loam, with a sandy sub- 
soil. When I break up a piece for cabbages, 
I plough from ten to twelve inches deep. I 
prefer to plough in the fall. In the spring, I 
spread six cords of barnyard manure to the 
acre, and thoreughly mix it with the loam with 
the plough and harrow. I then furrow about 
three inches deep, the rows three and a half 
feet apart, and put into the hill a half shovel- 
ful of night-soil, well mixed withloam. I then 
cover the manure with loam, half an inch deep, 
with the foot, and make a smooth surface to 
drop the seed upon, and cover half an inch deep. 

he next thing to be attended to is the 
black bug; it will sometimes attack the plants 
before they are hardly out of the ground. I 
have used plaster, and if it is kept on it will 
save the plants. 

There bas been for the last few 
great complaint about stump-footed cabbages, 
and a great many causes suggested, the most 
common of which is the manure. In my ex- 
perience, it is not the manure that causes the 
stump-foat, for I have used all kinds, night- 
soil the most, and it is rarely that I find a 
stump foot cabbage on my lot; if Ido meet 
with one, it is on some hard spot where it has 
been made hard by turning at the end of fur- 
rows. I think that stump-foot is caused by 
hard, moist Jand, rather than by manure. 

Any land that can be made mellow ten inches 
deep, will grow cabbages, if not too wet. In 
cultivating, care should be taken not to disturb 
the roots and leaves, as they are the sources 
from which the plants receive their food. I 
= none but the best seeds that I can buy. 

or winter cabbages, I prefer the Stone Ma- 
son; for early use, the Winningstadt and im- 
proved Brunswick. ; 


eee a 





—To make a mare own her colt, a correspondent 
of the Rural New Yorker directs to tie the mare 
up beside the barn where ehe cannot harm herself; 
put a cord around the neck of a good-sized dog; 
let the cord be fifteen or twenty feet long. Let 
the dog be set on the colt, holding the former by 
the cord so that he cannot bite the colt. The colt 
will run to the mare for protection, and she will 
own and protect it immediately. 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—A large vessel recently sailed from Boston for 
Cork, her entire cargo being Canada peas. 


—The cranberry crop at Harwich, Mass., 
amounted, during the past year, to 3,761 barrels, 
which were sold for $39,590. 

—The Agricultural Editor of the St. Paul Press 
says flax-culture proved unprofitable last year in 
Ramsay Co., Minn., from a variety of causes. 
The crop was good, but it was difficult to sell it 
satisfactorily. 

—H. Stillson of Monkton, Vt., lost thirty swarms 
of bees during the past winter. Others in that 
section also lost their bees, and it is thought this 
great destruction of the honey bee is owing to the 
lack of bee bread, which they did not produce last 
season. , 

—The Fitch brothers of Hatfield, Mass., fattened 
last season, 100 head of oxen and steers, and 165 
sheep; they also raised the past season 60 acres 
of tobacco, and have that and about 40 tons that 
they have bought on hand, making in all some 90 
tons. 

—Almost every country paper published in the 
northern portion of Ohio, contains accounts of 
numerous cheese factories being built in their re- 
spective localities. At the present rate of increase 
there will soon be a factory in every school dis- 
trict on cheese-making territory, not only in Ohio 
but in other States. 


—At a meeting of the New England Agricultural 
Society at Manchester, N. H., April 14, it was de- 
cided to hold the fair in that city on the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th of September. Colonel M. V. B. Ed- 
gerly, of Manchester was chosen chief marshal, 
and Colonel George W. Riddle, the treasurer of 
the society, was appointed general superintendent. 


—The four famous oxen recently marketed in 
New York, and fed by George Ayrault, averaged 
3,300 pounds live weight when killed, having lost 
eighty pounds each while at market. At one time 
the largest weighed 3500 pounds. It is said that 
no records can be found of heavier bullocks in 
England or elsewhere. 

—To be able to successfully check the insect 
scourge and eventually to destroy the more nox- 
ious kinds, it is necessary to understand their 
babits—the moth that lays the eggs, where and 
when to look for them, when the transformation 
takes place, &c., and the remedies to be applied to 
destroy egg, larva, pupa, or adult insect. 


—A remarkably severe snow-storm occurred in 
the south of France, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, during the past winter. So deep was the 
snow, that hundreds of palm trees were crushed 
and flattened down by it, like plants when pressed 
in a herbarium. The olive, orange and lemon 
trees, in the same district were nearly all de- 
stroyed; but the palms, though for ten or twelve 
days encased in ice and snow, suffered but slightly. 





This fact leads geologists to doubt whether fossil 
palms necessarily indicate, as has hitherto been 
believed, the former existence of warm climates 
in the regions in which they are found. 

—A committee of the Lexington, Ky., Farmers’ 
Club have been appointed to examine a new hemp 
brake, the invention of a negro man, which was 
spoken of in high terms by some members of the 
association who had seen it in operation. Having 
read the discussion of the negro question by this 
club with much interest, we shall look for the re- 
port of the committee with some curiosity. 


—If any dealer in evil prognostications should 
happen to run short of “stock in trade” any of 
these pleasant spring days, perhaps his drooping 
spirits will be revived by the fact that it is reported 
by some careful observer that exactly two hun- 
dred and twenty-four new spots made their ap- 
pearance on the sun during the year 1869, and that 
it is predicted by some wise prophet that no corn 
will ripen in New England this year. 


—The Lowell, Mass., Journal, gives the particu- 
lars of the sickness of a family in that city from 
eating a little raw ham, which subsequent exami- 
nation proved to be filled with the trichina spiralis. 
Four of the children and the father and mother 
were prostrated, and for a time were in a critical 
condition, but with the exception of a lad about 
ten years old, they are doing well. Strange to 
say, two children have not been sick at all. 


—One of the highest authorities on the subject 
of animal parasites is Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold, an 
Englishman. Ina work just published, treating 
of trichinez, he says that not a single case of tri- 
chiniasis in the living human subject has been dis- 
covered in Great Britain or Ireland. The animals 
have, however, been found in the bodies of some 
twenty or thirty individuals who died from other 
causes; and in every instance, it is thought, their 
presence was due to eating German pork-sausages, 
or other preparations of foreign meat. English 
swine are almost entirely, if not absolutely, free 
from the so-called disease. 





HXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


DAIRY BARN. 


Having seen a number of plans of barns in your 
paper, I thought I would send you a plan of one 
that I think more convenient than those heretofore 
given in respect to putting in the crops and in the 
arrangement of the stables, the root cellar, &c. 

I notice that in all that have been published the 
driveway is lengthwise of the building, by which 
a large space is occupied, making the stable too 
long, and necessitating room the whole length of 
the floor to feed the cattle. 

My plan, supposes that the barn can be built 
on a hillside (although that is not absolutely 
necessary ) driving in at one side. Hence one end 
and one side may be supported by a stone wall 
the height of the cellar; leaving the other and 
outer side and end to be built of wood or brick. 

The barn is supposed to be built of wood, 65 feet 
long and 43 feet wide, with 16 feet post and a 
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steep roof. The outside to be covered with 174 feet 
boards, planed and either battened or lined, and 
painted or not, as the builder prefers. The base- 
ment should be eight feet high. 





Manure Cellar, 





83 by 43 feet, 


12x21 











d 
Plan of Basement, 


The size and arrangement of the apartments are 
sufficiently indicated by the Plan. The root cellar 
being directly under the driveway can be filled by 
a trap-door in the floor above. To make it safe 
against frost it should be built of brick or plank 
and filled on the sides and overhead with one foot 
of sawdust or chaff. Some advise not to go to the 
expense of building a root cellar, as they almost 
always prove failures. Such has not been my ex- 

ence, after using one fourteen years at Essex 

t., previously to coming here, last April. I re- 
gard a root cellar as indispensable. 











Feeding Passage, 5x33 a 


C. 
Stable, 11x33 





B, 
Btable, 11x83 


Barn Fioor, 12x43 


A. 
Btable 11x33 





ad 
First Floor. 


I would not have any partition between stables 
Band C. In stables A and B, the cattle face each 
each other. By building a leanto against the varn 
opposite the passage by stable C, another good 
stable would be secured either for horses or cattle 
with all the convenien:es for feeding, &c. 

The cows stand on plank four feet and ten inches 
long, with a drop of five inches and an inclination 
of one inch. The feed manger floor is made of 
matched boards. The cows are se d from 
each other by a plank one foot wide set up in the 
feed manger between their heads, and are fastened 
by stanchions. The stable floor should be placed 
on very st timbers, and be made if pussible 
so tight that the steuch of the decomposing manure 
shall not affect the air of the stable. I would as 
soon omit to build a ventilator for the manure cel- 
lar as for the cow stable. Every cellar should be 
supplicd with one. By all means give the cows 
all the light you can, and govern the air of the 
stable by weil arranged air passages, avoiding as 
much as possible drafts of cold air. Bad air and 
sameness of food will cause barn itch. Feed sul- 














phar when you do your salt,—and with other proper 


care, i cattle will not be troubled. Cattle 

never have barn itch that are kept out of doors. 
As the ba: 

ger that if 


extends below the floor, there is dan- 
e hay rests against the brick or stune 





walks it will become musty. This can be easily 
avoided by setting up some poles six inches thick, 
and nailing on boards or slabs, leaving a passage 
the damp air to escape through the cracks above 
the walis. The capacity of the bay is very much 
increased by its extreme height from top to bot- 
tom, and the amount that can be sto: in it is 
truly surprising. No difficulty will be found in 
storing eighty or ninety tons of hay. 

Allowing three feet for each cow you can put in 
thirty-three ; by building the leanto, already alluded 
to, eleven more can be added; and by using the 
8 under the barn floor, and cutting through 
the wall to throw the manure into the cellar, 
room may be found for fourteen more, making it a 
cheap barn in which to put fifty-eight cows. Tois 
barn can be filled on either side to the ridge by 
that useful invention the horse pitchfork, and the 
fork can be used in taking the hay from the bay 
when it is too low to pitch up with ease by hand. 
Also, the pullies may be used to haul up the roots 
from the cellar. My plan was copied with satis- 
faction by two or three of my neighbors. 

E. J. ButTourx. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 17, 1870. 


LIME FROM GAS WORKS. 


Can you inform me if gas-house lime is worth 
anything to put upon land? Some are trying it 
upon their land about here. No one seems to- 
know what good it willdo. It can be had at the 
gas-house for two cents a bushel. 

Woonsocket, R. I., 1870. 

RemMARKS.—The refuse lime of gas-works con- 
sists,—according to Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, of 
England,—principally of a mixture of carbonate of 
lime with a variable quantity of gypsum and 
other salts of lime containing sulphur and a little 
coal tar. He says it may be used directly upon 
mossy lands, and upon stubble land in spring, 
when preparing for crops. 

In composts it has a tendency to be converted 
into gypsum. In moderate quantity it may be 
safely mixed, he says, with barnyard manure. If 
applied too generously, it is liable to be injurious 
to crops of young grain. But grass lands, though 
at first browned by its application, soon recover 
and repay the cost by yielding a greener and an 
earlier bite in the spring. We should advise to 
use it cautiously, in moderate quantity, as some- 
times at least, it contains properties that are fatal 
to vegetation. 

Ata discussion on Manures, by the Herkimer 
County, N. ¥. Farmers’ Club, Mr. Whitman, of 
Little Falls, said the lime from paper mills, and 
the gas-lime from the gas-works can be turned 
to good account when properly applied. At first 
he did not know how to use it, and by putting on 
too much the plants were destroyed. He now 
draws the lime to the farm in the fall and winter 
and puts it in heaps. In the spring he spreads it 
from the cart as the team moves along, by giving 
each shovelful a sweep or flirt by which the lime 
is evenly spread over the field. In one season he 
applied about one thousand bushels of gas-lime to 
his meadows, and thinks it paid largely in the in- 
crease of the crops. 

A writer in the Scottish Farmer says he obtained 
a quantity of gas-lime one year, but applied it so 
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liberally as to destroy his crops wherever used. 
But the next season vegetation was much more 
vigorous where the gas-lime had been applied than 
elsewhere. He therefore resolved to make another 
trial but with more caution. Instead of applying 
it, as before, in the spring, he spread it thinly 
over the surface in the winter, and after it had re- 
mained there for some time ploughed itin. He 
speaks of it as a preventive of “‘finger-and-toe” or 
clab-foot in turnips, &c. 

The fact, however, that there is so little demand 
for this article, is perhaps prima facie evidence 
that farmers and gardencrs do not find it a vefy 
valuable fertilizer. 


, 


THE WILLIAMSON WHIFFLETREE. 


—<TF—. 


By the contrivance shown in the above cnt, the 
Evener and the two Whiffletrees of a double team 
are combined. As one tug of each horse is 
attached to the centre, nearly one half of the 
usual weight of lumber may be saved. Boys 
whose patience is so often tried and found want- 
ing by stray legs in turning their team about, will 
be glad to know that all this bother may be saved 
by the new whiffletree; and the poor horses that 
have suffered from galled shoulders will find relief 
by the wider spread given to the traces by this in- 
vention. 


STRAWBERRIES POR MARKET. 


Please publish in the Farmer two or three of 
the best varieties of strawberries to cultivate for 
the market. 


A WET MEADOW. 


I have on my farm about four acres of low land 
that is almost worthless on account of its being so 
wet. There will nothing grow on it but briers and 
the poorest kind of grass. Asluggish stream runs 
through it which is full to overflowing in the win- 
ter and early part of spring, and the land for half 
a mile below is on about the same level with mine; 
but in the summer the stream is twelve or fifteen 
inches below the bank, and the land is quite dry, 
and hard enough to drive a team over it. I want 
to lay this meadow down to English grass, and 
any information from you how to do it will be 
thankfally received. 


SEEDING LAND TO GRASS, 


lt 1s almost a universal practice with farmers in 
this section to sow grass seed in the spring with 
some kind of grain; there are but few who sow 
grass seed in the fall, and none that sow it alone 
in the spring. When asked why they sow grain 
with grass seed they say that the grain protects 
the young, tender grass from the scorching suns, 
and we get a crop of grain, whereas we should get 
nothing if we sowed to grass seed alone. I thought 
so once myself; but on examining my fields when 
the grain was two or three feet high, I found that 
where the grain was thin, or on spots where there 
was no grain, the grass was the most luxuriant. 
This led me to try the follo experiment :—The 
l4th of last May I sowed a acre of low land 
to herds grass, clover and redtop; in a few days 
the seed came up and grew equal to any of my 
meadows that had been in grass for years. The 
4th of August I mowed it, is then being in bloom. 





I did not weigh it, but judged there was a ton and 
& quarter on the half acre, and the best hay that I 
put in my barn last year, I should judge by the 
way the cattle ate it. This experiment has con- 
vinced me that the spring is the best time to sow 
grass seed and sow it without any kind of grain. 

Long Plain, Mass., April 6, 1870. E. Le 

RemManRrxs.—For information about strawberries, 
read the article on “The Culture of Small Fruits,” 
by Capt. J. B. Moore, in the Weekly Farmer, of 
February 5, 1870. He says, “for profit there is 
nothing better than Wilson’s Albany—for eating 
without cooking there is nothing poorer in quality.” 
The Agriculturist is recommended for a light soil. 
Wilson and Cutter’s seedling are raised by many. 
Hovey’s Seedling is still cultivated extensively in 
the vicinity of Boston. 

With regard to the meadow, the first thing needed 
is to remove the surplus water by drainage. 
When this is done the land can be ploughed and 
laid to grass in the early part of September, with 
much certainty of success. This will be the 
economical way of treating it. Perhaps an open 
drain or two may answer. It is difficult without 
seeing the land and its surroundings, to decide 
upon the practicability of draining off the water. 

Your observation of crops and experiments are 
interesting, but a single experiment does not afford 
sufficient evidence upon which to establish a rule. 
The half acre sowed to grass was on “low land,” 
and probably quite moist. If the same amount 
of seed had been put upon drier upland, it might 
not have come atall, especially if the latter part of 
May had been clear and hot. We have no doubt 
that where grain is not sown very thick, it does 
shelter and protect the young grass; that is, it 
affords it just that kind of protection which gar- 
deners give to young and tender plants; just that 
protection which forests give to the young maple, 
oak and hickory. Sow the seeds of either of these 
in the open ground, and the plant will not be half 
as likely to live as it would springing up in the 
forest. 

Young grass is quite tender, and if sown in the 
spring, alone, is quite likely to be injured by 
drought, or scorching suns, unless the soil is very 
moist. 


TROUBLE IN A HORSE’S SHOULDER. 

As thereis no Veterinarian in my neighbor- 
hood, I wish to inquire if there can be anything 
done for a horse which has displaced some or one 
of the bones in its shoulder, producing what I am 
told is called in common parlance “shoulder shot.” 
It was done within a week, I think, but how I do 
not know. There is a depression just back of 
where the collar comes. It does not seem to 
trouble the horse. Wivow Icnorancez. 

April 14, 1870. 

Remarks.—The advice, after making an exam- 
ination, of your family physician, who under- 
stands anatomy, would be more reliable than any 
opinion of ours, based on your description. The 
diseases and injuries of our domestic animals are 
not now, if they ever were, considered as subjects 
below or unworthy the notice or the best skill of 
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those most worthy of the honorable M. D. Every 
doctor in a farming community ought to under- 
stand something of veterinary practice, and every 
well read physician necessarily does. There are 
few bones in a horse’s shoulder, and we suspect 
that the injury to your horse is a sprain of the 
sinews and not a displacement of the bones. For 
a sprain Prof. Law recommends iodine and mer- 
curial ointment, equal parts, thoroughly mixed, 
and applied over the point of the shoulder until 
considerable heat and tenderness appear. May be 
repeated when these effects have passed off. Rest 
is also generally regarded as essential in such 
cases—provided we understand the case, of which 
we are by no means sure. 


HORSES EATING TOO MUCH HAY. 


Will horses eat enough hay to injure then, if 
left standing in the stable after eating? 


R. 8. Davis. 
Williamstown, Vt., April, 1870. 


Remarks.—Yes, sir, if you give it to them, 
they will. Don’t you remember the old adage, 
that “‘a horse will die at the hay-stack?” None of 
our domestic animals require more systematic 
care in feeding than the horse. He may be kept 
well at a moderate cost, and will be more healthy, 
perform more labor and live longer than if fed so 
highly as to double the cost of keeping A horse 
will spend most of his time in throwing his feed 
about, topsy-turvy, in his rack or box, and taking 
a little occasionally, if feed is kept constantly be- 
fore him. He will not eat with a keen relish, be- 
come dissatisfied with all food, and eventually 
have litle appetite, grow thin, become unfit for 
labor, and in the end diseased and worthless. 

A horse that is fed regularly and in moderate 
amount, and is worked judiciously, will be in bet- 
ter condition for labor than one that is fat, or 
whose ribs can be counted at a distance of twenty 
rods. It is not the thick layers of fat which give 
the horse strength and power of endurance, but 
the firm, compact muscles, made up gradually by 
proper feeding and careful working. 

Some persons feed their horses but twice in 
twenty four hours, and we have seen them in ex- 
cellent flesh and condition for work under such 
circumstances. But we think three meals better. 

A good teamster will never put his horse to a 
rapid speed or to heavy work on road or farm im- 
mediately after his meal. Let the first six miles 
on the road be moderate, and if carting or plough- 
ing, let the horse be indulged in occasional stops 
of a minute or two. 

A horse without hereditary discase, treated in 
this manner of feeding and working, will continue 
a faithful and serviceable servant until from 25 to 
30 years old. ; 


SEEDING A MEADOW. 


Ihave a meadow which has raised a crop of 
oats the past two years, and which I wish to stock 
with grass the present season. What kind of 





grass is the best for a meadow? and will it be 
best to stock in the spring with oats, or in the fall 
after the grain is harvested ? 

Youne REaDER OF THE FARMER. 

Corinth, Vt., April, 1870. 

REMARKS.—The term “meadow,” in the United 
States, is especially applied to low grounds on the 
banks of brooks or rivers, or the low tracts of 
land lying between higher ground, and which are 
too wet to be ploughed and cultivated. We sup- 
pose our correspondent refers to common uplands 
of the farm, such as are suitable for corn and 
smalier grains. 

If the land is ready to be seeded, the spring is a 
good time in which to do it. The grass seed 
usually employed is timothy or herdsgrass seed, 
one peck to the acre, and one bushel of redtop 
seed. If laid down with oats, two and a half 
bushels to the acre will be sufficient. If with 
barley—and barley is best for the grass—from one 
and a half to two bushels per acre will be suffi- 
cient. 


SWEET CORN FOR FODDER.—A WHEEL JACK. 
Can you inform me through your paper where . 
I can obtain a bushel or two of pall corn, such 
as is recommended for fodder, with the price per 
bushel? Also, the best and cheapest and most 
convenient (if all these qualities can be combined 
in one kind) machine, with which to raise ox 
wheels so that they can be taken off to oil the axle? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Lake Village, N. H., March 3, 1870. 


Remarks.—Sweet corn for sowing for fodder 
may be obtained at the seed stores in Boston. 
Price from $3.50 to $5.00 per bushel. It is said 
that if sown in drills, 34 feet apart each way, two 
bushels are sufficient for an acre. That is, that 
thickness of sowing will bring the most profitable 
crop. The surest way of getting good seed is to 
preserve it yourself, being careful that no frost 
touches it in-doors or out, until it is thoroughly 
dry. Aslight touch of frost, even if the ears are 
tressed up to dry, will destroy its vitality. 

A good wheel Jack may be purchased at any of . 
the agricultural warehouses at a trifling cost. You 
can probably make a good one yourself if you set 
about it, that will not cost fifty cents. 

EGGS IN THREE MONTHS. 


I have thirteen hens in all; one pure bred Brah- 
ma, one Bantam, and the remainder our common 
kind of fowls. They have laid forty-four dozen 
of engs during the months of January, February 
and March. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Carlisle, Mass., April 8, 1870. 


I have wintered thirty Brahma hens at a good 
profit. During the months of January, February 
and March they laid eighty-nine dozen eggs. 

Bellows Falls, Vt., Aprii 6, 1870. c. B. W. 


Tell your hens to crow again, Brother Owens, of 
Wilmington, Mass. From eighteen Brahma hens 
I have sold from Janu 1, to March 29, 1870, 
ro dozen eggs, des an untold number 

sed in the family. Many of these eggs would 
average twenty-six ounces to the dozen. 

D. FaRwELL. 

Harrisville, N. H., Aprii 9, 1870. 
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WHAT AILS THE COLTS? 


A few weeks ago I lost a very valuable colt, four 
eg old, under the following circumstances. He 
ad in the first place, what is known here as the 
“horse ail ;” (strangles, by some writers,) and had a 
pretty sick time of it; but finally got better—well, 
as I thought. His head all cleaned out; sore un- 
der his jaw all. healed up, and he was feeling 
nicely—could kick up his heels or roll with the 
best of them. I used him a little, carefully. One 
morning I went to the barn and found him stiff 
and sore all over; a lump puffed up on his left 
breast rather larger than a man’s fist, and another 
bunch behind his left fore leg, on his belly, about 
as wide and as long as a man’s hand; then his 4 
began to swell, and finally swelled clear to his 
body ; the swelling on his belly extended clear 
and all over the belly; then his sheath and 
testicle bag swelled; then one side of his upper 
lip ana muzzle; then his right eye puffed out, 
looking as though it had burst, (but an alam curd 
and charcoal poultice reduced that in about two 
days and he soon began to see again with it ;) then 
his face swelled some. The swelling was invari- 
pm | hard; would go down partly in one place, 
and come out in a new locality, but finally | oe 
to abate all over, and when he died was not swelled 
a particle anywhere. His appetite was good, 
never better—until about a week before he died, 
when he to fail gradually. A little white 
matter run from his nose for a few days just be- 
fore he died. There was no smell or disagreeable 
odor from him, more than from any other horse, 
at any stage of his sickness or after death. Did 
not lie down all the time he was sick until he laid 
down to die; had no ulcers or sores on him, ex- 
cept one on his hind leg, just above his ankle, 
which broke the day before he died. Was sick 
the last time just four weeks. Now if there is a 
name and cure for such a disease, I should be glad 
to know thereof. Although too late to save that 
colt, it may benefit some one, as there are other 
horses in this vicinity taken the same a A 
Would bleeding be of any usein such acase? My 
three-year-old and two-year-old had the distemper 
together, and got better some four or five weeks 
ago. The three-year-old, although she seems well 
and appears to feel well, does not gain in flesh as 
fast as she should; in fact seems as though she 
had fell away for the last week. What shall I do 
for her? 

The two-year-old seems to feel well, but his 
cough still hangs on, and about four days ago 1 
found a bunch on his breast about the size of a 
hen’s egg, though not very hard. I immediately 
inserted an onion and seton, and he has swelled 
“big” on his breast, but nowhere else as yet. The 
same colt is lousy. What can I do to kill the lice 
without endangering the colt? I dare not do 
much for fear he might take cold. 

Lastly I have a little colt, dropped August 17, 
1869, that gotralong finely untilsabout four weeks 
ago, (I had got over my fears of her having the 
horse-ail,) when her appetite began to fail, and 
sbe began to shrink up, until now she looks as 
though she was all driedup. Her eyes are bright, 
but she will not eat and is weak. What is the 
matter with her? And what can 1 do for her? 
What is the best physic fora horse? And what 
the best to cleanse the blood? Will it do to rowel 
@ mare that is with foal? G. C. H. 

Lyndon, Aroostook Co., Me., April 12, 1870. 


Remarks.—The foregoing inquiries were sub- 
mitted to Prof. James Law, Veterinary Lecturer 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
we take much pleasure in publishing his replies, 
as the information in relation to a disease that ap- 
pears to be unusually prevalent and fatal this sea- 





son throughout the country will be of value to 
many of our readers in other sections, as well as 
to our correspondent. 


CAUSE OF DEATH IN THE COLTS. 

The disease was a low or typhus fever, associ- 
ated with destructive changes in the blood, and 
with a tendency to the effusion of serum or pure 
blood in different parts of the body. It is known 
in Great Britain as Hemorrhagica, and on 
the continent of Europe as 
generally acknowledged to belong to the same 
family of diseases as the Charbon of our Southern 
States, and the Blackleg or Black tongue of the 
Northern ones. 

It often arises as a sequel of strangles or other 
debilitating diseases, and probably because these 
leave the blood in an impoverished condition, and 
loaded with waste products which make it a suit- 
able field for the propagation of destructive poisons. 
Every debilitating condition of life, however, con- 
duces equally to its development; and like the 
other members of the same class of es, it is 
especially to be found in undrained or malarious 
localities. The past winter seems to have been 
unusually prolific of this fatal affection, Lampe | 
for the same reason that it has been attended wi 
bilious and other fevers so disastrous to the human 
family. 

TREATMENT. 


To prove satisfactory this must be nenly of a 
reservative character, since if the disease is once 
ully developed, not more than one in two patients 

recover. It will consist chiefly in giving support 
to the system, and obviating any undue prostra- 
tion of the vital powers. Clean, dry, airy, well- 
drained stables, nourishing, good food, grooming, 
and exhilarating work or exercise are important 
points. Colts suffering from strangles, should be 
fed freely on boiled grain, and should be made 
to inhale warm water vapor several hours daily, 
and have soft poultices kept continuously to the 
swellings to hasten the formation of matter. After 
the abscess bursts the feeding should be even more 
nutritious; and two drachms each of gentian and 
sulphate of iron may be given daily to maintain 
the,strength. Other complaints should be treated 
with equal promptitude, that they may not linger 
in the system, impairing the blood and vital 

and thus paving the way for this destructive malady. 


THE CURATIVE TREATMENT 


will differ according to whether the effusions take 
place into the skin or superficial parts, or into deep 
seated and more or less vital organs. It will tax 
all the ability of the professional man to meet the 
different phases as ee appear; but in 7 
terms, treatment, alike dietetic and medicinal, must 
be tonic, supporting, and febrifuge. Ounce doses 
of sweet spirits of nitre may be given several times 
a day, as a stimulating feb and diuretic; 
two drachms each of gentian and iodide of iro 
and ten grains of nux vomica may be allowed 
daily as a tonic; half drachm doses of carbolic 
acid, or drachm doses of bisulphite of soda have 
been found useful as counteracting fermentation 
or zymotic changes in the blood; and a lotion of 
one part of carbolic acid to-ten of oil may be ad- 
vantageously rubbed over the swellings. As the 
disease is essentially one of weakness and pros- 
traiton, bleeding and other debilitating measures 
will only aggravate. ; 
LICE. 


The carbolic acid and oil will des the lice, if 
freely applied. ee ” 
DEBILITY IN THE COLT. 


The cause is not apparent. It may be taking 
ctzengies in the irregular form with the swellings 
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forming internally. It may be worms. It may 
ba manele snewte, 2 erty of blood. Give 
warm, wholesome A ng exercise in the sun, 
brush the skin well, correct any i 

the action of bowels or kidneys, and 


daily, a tablespoonful of tincture of 
half’ a dtachmn of enrbonate of iron. 


PHYSIC FOR A HORSE. 


Barbadoes aloes will be found satisfactory : four 
to five drachms for the average American horse. 


TO CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


No direct answer can be given to such a ques- 
tion. Waste and deleterious matters are expelled 
through one or other of the secreting surfaces; by 
the digestive organs, kidneys, lungs, skin, &c., and 
acting on some of these may at times be useful; 
but it must be borne in mind that the vital fluid 
cannot be purified like a dish of dirty water, nor 
have its objectionable constituents precipitated as 
in a mere chemical solution. A perfect digestion 
and elaboration of the products of this process are 
moreover as important to a healthy state of the 
blood as is the removal of effete material. 

April, 26, 3 James Law. 


give twice 
and 


BUTTER FROM A JERSEY Cow. 


There is but one Jersey cow in this town. She 
is called seven years old, and is white and light 
red. Her owner keeps no other cow. In 1869 
he sold 125 pounds of butter, beside what was 
used in the family, and a neighbor had her two 
weeks in summer. This year an accurate account 


has been kept since she calved March 3. The first 
milk saved was March 7, at night, and the first 
churning was the cream of the milk of 54 days. 


quarts gave 9 pounds butter. 
“ “ 7 “ “ 


“ 22, ee cle “ “ 7 “ “ 


“ 23to 28,. . . 633 “ “ 9 “ “ 

At the first churning 64 quarts of milk yielded 
a pound of butter. The last churning 7 quarts of 

lk yielded a pound of butter. The cow makes 
14 pounds of butter a day, and one quart of milk 
is taken for family use. The quantity of milk 
above stated is only what is set undisturbed to 


raise cream. 

Hier feed is two quarts of corn meal, three quarts 
of wheat bran and half a bushel of roots a day. 
The meai and bran is wet and put upon cut hay. 
As she is an excellent cow to give milk, till near 
the time of calving, it is safe to estimate a great 
yield of butter from her during the year. J. 

Trasburg, Vt., April 9, 1870. 

Remanrxks.—If six and a half to seven “quarts” 
of milk produce a pound of butter, how many 
pounds of milk are required for one of butter? 
If the large or beer quart was used, the milk 
weighed from 144 to 174 pounds, nearly; if the 
wine or small quart, it weighed from 134 to 164 
nearly. How much is a “quart” in Irasburg? 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF MUCK. 


In 1858 I commenced farming on my own hook. 
Being short of money and manure, some of my 
neighbors advised me to go into the swamp 

and haul out muck. I told them I thought that 
would be useless, as I considered muck cold stuff. 
One neighbor was so anxious to have me make a 
of muck that he told me he would make me 

a present of some that he had on hand which had 
been hauled out a year or more. My land was a 
ligh sandy loam, warm and early. I hauled my 
’s old muck home and got some new from 

the swamp, with which I mixed thoroughly what 


rregularity in | cab 





stable manure I had made from two horses and 
one cow,—shovelling it over twice or more, and 
applied it toa field planted with potatoes, corn, 

ibages, carrots, beets and vegetables of all kinds. 
My compost was about one-third- manure. On 
harvesting, my crops were about one-third of an 
ordinary yield. I told my friends that my neigh- 
bor who gave me his old muck had the best of the 
bargain, and that the swamp had come near 
swamping me. 

In 1868, I sold a plough to one of my neighbors 
for fifteen ox-cart loads of muck, which was put 
into my barn cellar in the fall of that year. On 
this muck I Me two pigs during the winter, and 
mixed with it the manure from three horses and 
one cow. This was applied to land on which I 
planted peas. They were hoed twice, grew well 
and blossomed finely, but soon after turned yellow. 
To ascertain the cause, I dug into the rows and 
saw enough to satisfy me that it was the muck. 
To put the matter beyond doubt, I tried the same 
experiment the next year with the same result. 
This so effectually convinced me of the worthless- 
ness of muck, that it will probably be a long time 
before I shall meddle with it again. 

Cyrus G. UpHam. 

Needham, Mass., April 16, 1870. 


Remarxs.—The different results of experiments 
with “muck” may probably be accounted for by 
the fact that the substances to which that term is 
applied are of different qualities. Undoubtedly 
there is as much difference in “‘mucks” as in 
soils. Because vegetation fails in one soil, are all 
soils to be condemned? Because one bed of muck 
poisons the roots of peas is it certain that all kinds 
will do the same? 

BALLS ON THE HORNS.—COWS FOR BUTTER. 

I have a herd of twelve cows and wish to put 
brass balls on their horns. Will you please tell 
me the way in which it should be done? I have 
put them on to cattle several times, but in a short 
time they are lost in the pasture, even if I took 
pains to turn them tight every morning. 

Will you please tell me, also, which breed you 
consider best for a dairy, when butter is the chief 
object—the Alderney or the Ayrshires? A. B. 

elchertown, Mass., 1870. 

RemMarxks.—Soften the horn a little by sticking 
upon it a boiling hot potato, or by some other 
method. When the horn is softened a little, screw 
on the ball and turn it down witha wrench. There 
are balls with threads, and six square su that they 
can be easily made tight. We believe this would 
be sufficient, but if you wish for further security, 
bore a hole in the horn and put a small screw 
through the hole which is provided for that pur- 
pose in the ball. 

With regard to cows for butter, if we advised at 
all, it would be to have one Jersey cow to every 
five of the Ayrshire, or any other breed. The 
milk of the Jersey will give color and character 
to the cream of all the rest. A high grade of the 
Jersey with the Ayrshire, would make fine cows 
for butter. 


POTATOES. 

The time is near at hand when we must put into 
the ground that crop which is one of the greatest 
necessities of life. And the oes is how shall 
we plant to get the greatest yield? Perhaps you 
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or some of your correspondents by actual experi- 
ment can teil me through your valuable paper. 
From week to week, I long for the day to come 
that I may read the Extracts and lies, &c., 
contained in those columns. My method has been 
to put two small ones or one large one in a hill; 
or when they are very large, I cut them and make 
two hills of one potato. I get a good yield by so 
doing. 
BUTTER MAKING. 

I would say in reply to Mr. Goodall that I don’t 
quite agree with him in some respects. Ist. I 
think the better way would be after drawing the 
milk to strain it into a tin can and stir it once in 
five or ten minutes, until the animal heat is thor- 
oughly out of it; then put it into pans and let the 
cream rise. If it is set immediately after being 
drawn from the cow the cream will rise, and the 
gases contained in the milk cannot escape through 
the cream,—hence poorer butter. 2d. If he heats 
his cream to — at this time of year he will 
need ice to cool it. 3d. By putting water into 
butter it cannot be worked out so as to keep the 
butter sweet. L.J.N. 

Cheshire, Mass., April 19, 1870. 





DISPOSING OF THE STONES. 


Though in some sections the question, how 
shall we get rid of the stones ? may be one of little 
importance, there are many farms,in New Hamp- 
shire, at least, where large unsightly stone heaps, 
accuinulating from year to year, sufficiently testify 
that the proprietors need a friendly Jog. While 
the use of small stones for underdrains is recom- 
mended by some farmers, and is doubtless advis- 
able under certain circumstances, it is generally 
conceded that tile drain is much better. 

What then shall we do with the stones? I 
should say put them where they will do good. 
Does your sled-path cross wet places which do 
not freeze up in good shape until winter is so far 
advanced that the best time for sledding is over? 
A few loads of smali stones in those wet places 
would be very beneticial. Or does the road cross 
a ledgy district where it is difficult to get a road 
that is not sideling? If small stones are at hand 
they may be made to do good service in squaring 
up the path. Does your main farm-road lie across 
a gulf or a narrow valley? You may build of 
large or small stones a path as wide and high as 
circumstarces require, covering it of course with 

vel, and it will benefit you in three ways :—Ist, 

y getting rid of the stones; 2d, by bringing 

your road nearer to a level; 3d, by giving you a 

road bed always hard and dry. On many farms 

there might be hundreds of loads of stones used to 
great advantage in this way. 

But if a farm has such a surface that these sug- 
gestions de not apply, surely there will be farm 
roads, and in the spring of the year these will 
often be uncomfortably muddy to team over. In 
this case, if one has stones to get rid of, he may 
take off the surface soil of such a section of his 
road as is convenient to the stones and most needs 
repairing, to the depth of two or three feet, fill up 
the trench with stones, cover with brush, weeds 
or shavings, and give it a good coat of gravel. 
Thus ~— by year, he will be building a first-rate 


road. L. H. 0. 
New Hampshire, April, 1870. 





PAINTING FLOORS THAT ARE IN CONSTANT USE. 

Heretofore I have been bothered a good deal 
about my floor drying when I painted it. Butthis 
year I tried a plan that I can recommend to the 
readers of the Farmer. Take three-fourths of a 
pound of common glue, dissolve it in one gallon of 
warm water. When cool take part of the water 





and add enough French yellow to make it the 
right thickness to spread. After using it awhile 
you will have to thin it by adding some of the 
glue water. In an hour after painting my floor it 
was sufficiently hard to walk on with slippers, but 
rather pale and would wash off. The next day I 
took two quarts of boiled oil and one pint of Japan 
varnish mixed, and oiled the floor all over, which 
gave ita color, and so firm that washing dges 
not affect it atall. It could be used almost imme- 
diately to walk on, and to all appearance it will 
wear equal to any paint. Weputon one coat only. 
It did not dry as quickly over old paint, as where 
it was all worn off. N. 
Fairfax, Vt., April, 1870. 





CULTIVATION OF RAPE OR COLESEED. 


On looking over some old numbers of the Far- 
MER, I notice an inquiry by Mr. Judson Thomp- 
son of Morrisville, Vt., about the use of rape for 
soiling cows. I find that the paper containing 
this inquiry was printed while I was confined to 
my bed by typhoid fever during the spring of last 
year, and I do not remember of seeing the in- 
quiry before. Perhaps the inquiry was su, ted 
by a short commendatory notice of this plant that 
I wrote in 1868, \Monthly Farmer for that year, 
page 367.) As I have received letters of inquiry 
from others, I will answer both Mr. Thompson 
and others through your columns. 

The rape or coleseed that I raise is a forage 
plant, with numerous roots, which run deep, and 
are so firm as to try the strength of a smart man 
to pullupaplant. Its stalk will run up four feet 
high in well manured soil, with leaves 
shaped like those of the ruta baga, ——— off 
in all directions the whole length of the stalk. I 
never fed cows anything they seemed to like so 
well, or that makes so good butter. It stands 
frost as well as a cabbage. It fills the gap from 
frost to hay first rate. Cows will go on to the field 
after harvest and gnaw stumps of it one and a 
half inches in diameter as long as they can Bet 
hold of them. I think I shall plant cabbage this 
season, and see which I like best. Rape must 
have rich land. The right kind of seed is a little 
larger than ruta baga, and black,—the same that 
is fed to birds. I saw it first recommended in the 
Boston Cultivator by Hon. Levi Bartlett, some 
ten or twelve years since. He said at that time 
no man need let his cows go hungry if he would 
plant rape. I repeat, it must have rich land. 

Westboro’, Mass., April, 1870. W.S. Grow. 





BOOKS ON FLOWERS AND SMALL PRUIT CULTURE. 

Will you please inform me through your paper 
the best work on small fruit and flower culture, 
or where I can get the best and most information, 
and oblige one who wishes tolearn? Naomi. 

West Dedham, Mass., April 23, 1870. 

Remarks. — Breck’s Book of Flowers, price 
$1.75, Fuller’s Small Fruit Calturist, $1.50, and 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture are the best that 
occur to our minds. The catalogues of the seed 
sellers furnish much information in cheap form. 
Perhaps you will be interested in the proposed 
Horticultural School for women, noticed in the 
Farmer of April 30. Ifso, correspond with any 
one whose name appears in the advertisement. 





TRANSPLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

Last fall I wrote an article, in which I disagreed 
with those who say that the latter part of summer 
or early fall is as good a season as any to trans- 
plant strawberries. Ivery much prefer the spring, 
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and as early as the ground can be worked, be- 
cause, in the first place, allowing that the plants 
have been properly protected during the winter by 
@ covering, these plants have rested over win- 
ter, and in the spring are in just the best possible 
condition that they can be in to bear the operation 
of transplanting: and, in the second place that 
there is less liavility from droughts and from the 
heat of the sun after transplanting than in the fall. 
Abington, Mass., April 28, 1870. H. 


SANFORD PREMIUM CORN. 

May 7th, 1869, I planted one quart of the above 
corn on warm land, well dressed; hoed twice. 
Result, —September 40, jast in the milk; short, 
stout growth; good green fodder forcows. Obdser- 
vation,—Too late for latitude 44° north. 

No. Anson, Me., April 22,1870. Geo. FLINT. 





THE CURRANT WORM. 


The miller that deposits the egg, is about 
the size of the common bee miller, with broader 
wings, and of a dark brown color. They de- 

sit their eggs about the 10th to the 15th of 

une, on the under side of the leaves, gener- 
ally on the new suckers, and close to the 
ground. The eggs are white, and glued to the 
stem and branch stems of the leaf, in a row, 
the ends nearly touching—there being some- 
times one hundred on a single leaf. They 
hatch in three or four days, the young worm 
crawling from the stem to the thin part of the 
leaf, where it at once begins its work of devas- 
tation, being invariably blessed with a raven- 
ous appetite. The first indications of their 
presence will be seen in the leaf in which they 
were hatched, being pierced with holes about 
the size of a pin head, each worm making a 
separate hole. They continue to gnaw round 
and round until the several holes meet, and 
the leaf is entirely consumed, when they all 
emigrate in a body to the leaf above, which 
soon disappears, and so on, leaving nothing 
but the withered stems behind them. After 
following up to the top of the sprout they 
started on, they then separate, and go off on 
to different branches of the bush. ‘They live 
about twenty-five or thirty days on the bush, 
when they fa!' to the ground, change to the 
chrysalis form, work themselves into the 
ground, and there remain until about the first 
of next June, when they reappear in the form 
of a perfect miller, to repeat the operation of 
the year before. — 

y method of fighting these plagues is as 
follows :—Keep close watch of the bushes af- 
ter they are fully leaved out, examining very 
closely the lower leaves on the new shoots, 
and as soon as you see one that is perforated 
with small holes, pick it and drop it into an 
old pail, and so go over all the bushes care- 
fully every other day, as long as the worms 
continue to hatch, which will be about two or 
three weeks, and burning the leaves plucked. 
Be sure and pick, each time going over the 
bush, every leaf gnawed by the worms. Ihave 
about seventy-five as fine bushes as you often 
see, while most of the current bushes in this 





vicinity are entirely destroyed. I have had to 
be vigilant and persevering, but I have con- 
quered so far, which is some satisfaction, and 
have all the nice currants I want to use.— 
James M. Warder, Bloomingdale, N. Y., in 
Platisburg Republican. 


L 
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TO-MORROW. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Leave things of the future to Fate, 
Whavs the use to anticipate sorrow ? 
Life’s troubles come never too late, 
If to hope overmuch be ar error, 
’Tis one that the wise have preferred— 
And how ofien have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that—never occurred, 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Permit not suspicion ara care, 
With invicible bonds to enchain thee— 
But bear what God gives thee to bear, 
= epirit supported and gladdened, 
e ne’er by fore gs deterred ; 
But think how oft hearts have been saddened 
By fears of what—never occurred. 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow, 
Short and dark though our life may appear, 
We may make it stitl shorter by sorrow, 
Still darker by folly and fear. 
Half our troubles are half our invention ; 
And how often, from blessings conferred, 
Have we shrunk in the wild qyeteamen 
Of evils that never occurred. 





For the New England Farmer, 


JUNE AND ROSES. 

We head our article on gardening for the 
month with terms which seem to us nearly sy- 
nonymous. The month and the Queen of Flow- 
ers are most intimately associated in our mind, 
for the rose is now in its fullest glory, and renders 
the lowliest cottage a bower of beauty. Since 
creation dawned, its praises have been sung. Sol- 
omon chronicles its loveliness. Venus claimed it 
as her flower. In the palmy days of Athenian re- 
finement and Roman luxury, the rose was pre- 
eminent among flowers. Altars were decked with 
its sweet petals; priests were crowned with its 
garlands; and the milk white bull that bled in 
honor of Jupiter was adorned with its buds and 
blossoms. Enormous sums were expended upon 
these fragrant flowers in the days of the Roman 
Empire. Suetonius informs us that Nero paid 
four million sesterces ($150,000) on roses for one 
entertainment! The supper tables were covered 
an inch in depth with the leaves of the flower, the 
apartments, porticoes and court yards were strewn 
with blossoms. The rose was dedicated to. Har- 
pocrates, the god of silence, and the peculiar 
phrase “‘sub-rosa” is said to have originated from 
this. Nero’s fondness for the flower may have 
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arisen from this knowledge. His disgraceful orgies 
would thus be unspoken of. Sappho wrote, “If 
Zeus had willed to set a king over flowers, the 
rose would have claimed that distinction. It is 
the ornament of the earth, the glory of the plants, 
the eye of the flowers, and the blush of the 
meadow.” 

How replete with all that is lovely, rich and rare 
are the spicy, old fashioned Damask roses, the 
thornless and the white Unique! Hundreds and 
hundreds of new varieties are now offered by the 
florists, but the roses of our childhood are the 
dearest to our heart. The Lamarque is one of the 
most beautiful climbing roses, and in a southern 
climate produces a fine effect. We shall never for- 
get one we saw growing in Washington’s garden 
at Mount Vernon. It was twenty feet high, and 
we counted over three hundred buds and blossoms 
of a delicious fragrance and creamy hue to which 
no other rose can attain. Hybrid perpetuals con- 
stitute a class of great number and variety. The 
French and English gardeners have paid special 
attention to the production of new varieties. They 
are found in all colors and shades, from nearly 
black into crimson blush and pure white. Cov- 
ered with sods they will survive our severest win- 
ters, even within the shadow of Mount Washing- 
ton’s snow capped head. Gen’l Jacqueminot is of 
the richest crimson scarlet, no garden rose equals 
its coloring or the beauty of its buds. It is indis- 
pensable in the smallest collection. Mad. Plantier 
is of the purest white, and takes the front rank of 
white roses. Reine D’ Angleterre is a lovely bright 
rose Baronne Prevost arich pink. Triumphe de?’ 
Exposition is a brilliant crimson red. Fifty cent 
currency will purchase any one of these peerless 
flowers. $4.50 will give you one dozen of the va- 
rieties of this most desirable class. Bourbon and 
Bengal roses are hardy and in constant bloom, 
but they do not possess the fragrance of other 
species. Hermosa, Louis Phillippe, Malmaison and 
Bourbon Queen are well known varieties and need 
no recommendation. Tea roses are much culti- 
vated for their rare fragrance and delicacy of col- 
oring. They are.not as hardy as those we have 
mentioned. In many parts of New England they 
must be wintered in the parlor or'cellar. Isabella 
Sprunt, Marshal Neil, Saffrano and La Pactole are 
of a canary or orange yellow. Their buds are 
very beautiful, unsurpassed by any other roses and 
the fragrance of Marshal Neil baffles description. 
Madame Margottin is very lovely indeed,—all 
the roses of this class are most desirable. The 
moss roses—loveliest of all the rose tribe—have 
greatly increased in beauty in the last ten years. 
Raphael is a lovely blush; Eugene Guinoisseau is 
&@ very mossy, and of a rich cherry-violet tint; 
Madame Edward Ory is of large size and of a deep 
rosy hue. Moss roses of yellow crimson, blush, 
white and pink hues are all most beautiful, and 
some of them should be found in every garden. 
Their culture is simple, and their profuse buds and 
blossoms richly repay the cultivator. They de- 





light in a clayey soil, and a shovelful of clay dug 
about their roots will greatly increase their 
growth. Superphosphate of lime is an excellent 
fertilizer for them. Dig about them two large iron 
spoonfuls every month during the summer, and 
notice its effects—but take care not to touch the 
main stalk with the disgusting black powder. 


Roses will grow and bloom in common garden 
soil, yet no plant will flourish vigorously unless 
given a congenial soil. The most desirable com- 
post is well rotted manure and leaf mould mixed 
with good garden loam and a sprinkling of sand— 
enough at least to prevent the ground from crack- 
ing during the heat of summer. Wet, boggy soil 
is not calculated for its wants, but it is well to 
mulch the roots with barnyard litter in July and 
August. The amateur often fails to grow roses in 
perfection because he hesitates to use the knife 
freely—cannot endure to cut away the fair growth 
of a previous summer, yet it is very needful to do 
this, if a liberal supply of flowers is desired. The 
buds are produced on the new wood which should 
be well cut back every spring, and as the shoots 
come forth, all weaklings should be rubbed off as 
they weaken the blooming shoots. Use the knife 
without fear of injuring the plant—often the finest 
roses are produced from new shoots started at the 
roots. The best compost for potted roses is one- 
third each of stiff clay, sand and decayed black 
manure. In this mixture they will blossom finely 
and make vigorous growth. They are easily 
raised from cuttings in this month—taking care to 
cut the slip partly of old growth, and partly of 
new. They will strike root in a saucer of sand 
more quickly than in a pot of earth. Fill a shal- 
low dish with common scouring sand, wet it thor- 
oughly and insert the cutting with a bud at the 
base. In two or three weeks tiny leaves will ap- 
pear. Then transplant into rich soil; place ina 
cool, shady place for twenty-four hours, then give 
all the light and air possible. Peter Henderson 
recommends this saucer mode of propagation for 
all succulent cuttings—geraniums, fuchsias, carna- 
tions, verbenas, &c. Cuttings of Hybrid Perpetual, 
Bourbon, Bengal, Remontant and Moss Roses can 
easily be propagated by this process, and by next 
year will make fine plants. 


After our roses have blossomed freely, if the 
weak, unhealthy shoots are cut off, and evena few 
strong ones if the branches are crowded, the au- 
tumn blossoms will be finer, and we can find plenty 
of friends willing to take the cuttings. Of late 
years the rose-bug and slug have greatly injured 
the roses in every section of the country ; but last 
June we saw the rarest roses possessing the green- 
est foliage, untouched by slug or bug, and their 
fair possessor informed us that they had been de- 
stroyed by a wash made of ten gallons of warm 
water, one pint of common soft soap, and half a 
pint of salt; syringe the roses once or twice a 
week with the mixture, late in May and until the 
middle of June, as often as once a week, and no 
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bug or worm will dare molest them. This most 
lovely rose garden was at the “Fouquet House” in 
Plattsburg, New York, and was most exquisitely 


arranged! Whale oil soap (a horribly smelling | 


compound) will not always drive away these dis- 
gusting marauders. Slacked lime scattered in fine 
powder over the leaves while yet wet with dew has 
proved an efficacious remedy in many instances. A 
thorough sprinkling of it around the roots of the 
rose-bushes will often destroy the worms. Lime 
and salt are both obnoxious to such vermin, and as 


pe 
they entirely ruin our roses, it is well for us to avail ' oil with the 


ourselves of their dislike, and wage war against | 
the detestable pests. The lime will not only kill | 
them, but will fertilize the roses. In some parts 
of Surrey and Kent, whole fields of roses are grown 
for the manufacture of rose-water. The Provence, 
Scotch and Damask roses are planted for this pur- 
pose. Our Southern States would find their cul- 
ture very remunerative, as the perfame always 
finds aready sale. Six pounds’ weight of petals 
will produce one gallon of rose-water, but it takes 





ten thousand roses to produce one hundred and 
eighty drops of otto of roses, which is never sold 
pure but always mixed with sandal-wood or olive 
oil. 

The Moors of Andalusia were renowned for their 
roses, and it has been asserted that they succeeded 
in creating them of a rich blue color, but had such 
a “novelty” ever been propagated it would not have 
been suffered to die out. 

“Roses are of royal birth 
Loveliest monarchs of the earth! 
Not the realms of flowers alone, 
But human hearts their sceptre own. 
Mark what flowers the maiden’s hand 
Gathers for her bridal band; 
What the sweetest influence shed 
Round the grateful sufferer’s bed ; 
What with holiest light illume, 
The grief and darkness of the tomb.” 
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Brack Watnvt Pouisu.—Take tum, 
pulverize it, place it in a jar or » pour 
over it about twice its bulk of tine or 
benzole, put it in a warm place, and shake it 
from time to time. When dissolved, strain 
it, and apply it to the wood with a cloth or 
stiff brush. If it should make too dark a 
stain, thin it with turpentine or benzole. 
ba will dry in a few hours. 

it is desired to bring out the grain still 
more, apply a mixture of boiled oil and tur- 
ntine ; uaeebeaaies tet aan 

asphaltum mixture, as it wi 
very slowly. When the oil is dry, the wood 
can be polished with the following: Shellac 
varnish, of the usual consistency, two parts; 
boiled oil, one part. Shake it well before 
using. Apply it to the wood by putting a few 
drops on a cloth and rubbin kly on the 
wood for a few moments. This polish works 
= on old varnished furniture.— Chemical 
ews. 





To Remove THE Taste oF Woop.—A 
new keg, churn, bucket, or other wooden ves- 
sel, will generally communicate a di ble 
taste to anything that is put into it. To pre- 
went this inconvenience, scald the vessel well 
with boiling water, letting the water remain 
in it until cold; then dissolve some pearlash 
or soda in lukewarm water, adding a little 
lime to it; wash the inside of the vessel well 
wtth this solution. Afterwards scald it well 
with hot water, and rinse with cold water be- 
fore you use it. The reason for this is, the 
— combination of resinous matter with 
alkalies to form compounds soluble in alcohol. 





ing to draw this beau into a knot, 
y said at the hymenial altar. 
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